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PBEFACE. 


In this age of restlessness and excite¬ 
ment, when so many arc wandering, 
and so manv are sigiiing to wander, I 
have thougiit that the iinaginay. iil’e 
ul‘ a wc'ak and waywan! being, sell- 
exiled, and subjected through long years 
to \ ici'Jsitude and sorrow, might not be 
altogether devoid of interest, or perhaps, 
indeed, without its use. 

'I'o have filleil uj) well the outline of 
this conception wouhl liave required a 
bolder hand, and a tiner touch than mine. 
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To the young, the contented, and the 
cheerl'ul, this defective tale will oiler no 
attractions ; but among readers, tliese 
form an innocent, aiul a hapjiy i li- 
noritv. 

In the hope, however, tl.iat the sc' ni'v 
and situations scattereil through these 
pages may interest a \ery diflerent class, 
may divert a melancholy hour, or awaken 
a salutary flionglit, I will dismiss tlie 
sensitive anxietv, with which I commit 
this — 

■■ >lory oi a iili- 
And the particular accidents gone hy, ’ 

to the easily oflendeil eye ol’ taste, and 
the ungentle frown of criticism. 



IN'I KObl CTION. 


\1 

(Icluati'; tiiut lit; read a irrcal deal; was a de- 
voiit, silfiit iiKiii : >tldt)iii s|u.'ak’m<f on religious 
M'liietl', and iii.il. ouiiig to tile state of his 
ncrve>. ;iinl hi-, siiflt i'ing I'rom Iiead aches, he 
sel^nii went to cliurch. Slie took me up stairs, 
r.owed me tlie loom in whicli he liati lived, 
ami the chiimher where lie died. 

Ii^.i L,da>s case were :i lew larije old books of 
lii-tory, geogr;i[ihy, and travels ; liiirton’s Ana¬ 
tomy of Alelancholy ; 'riiomas a Kempis ; ItO- 
binsoii Crusoe; and a black letter Bible. There 
wiis also a immiiscii)/! volume, written in a 
very cnimiied, ilifliciilt luind. It seemed a 
common jilace book, for in the lirst few leaves 
1 I'oimd only extracts from fivourite authors; 
among others these lines from an old book of 
emblems, by George Withers. 

iftcnipesls were not. 

Such I'Dinforts coulil not I'y a ealni be brouelit. 

» 

And immediately after, my eye caught the 
opening of ;• narrative, which seemed, as if it 
were some notice concerning his past life. 
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riiis t'oflicctiii'c llio porusai ul a It \v pact's 
coiifinncd. At iiiy taiin>t rtijiu^l. thf kimi 
old ladv. clicfrl'ully lent me tin- voliniif. on 


condition that I was to acijiiaint lici 
content':. Jli;U comlition 1 lia\o 
anti site li;n. irivcii the niamisci'ipt to 


« it h the 

I’uKi} 'll, 

» 

nr.T \ll 


ctnitains the lite. :ind lurtnnes of ti niisetahie. 


a deservetlly nii--eiahli- titan : a wavwaitk nn’- 


stahle heinir. — ^Melancholy, and inerited his 


jnisfortnncs certainly ueii: : eet uln ii 1 re- 
colhcted how in inv liovhood I had seen tin 


begyars boti down to hini : aiul hov. tin 
children at j'lay wotiltl smile up in hi.. I.ict ; 
how tin linhatted orphan Mtinld bend, and 
smooth down his liair to him, anil tin- little 


chaiitv girl si t down her pitcher to dro|> him 
a child's enrti sv — whv 1 inonni' d over st> 
e.'irlv a shipwreck ol the liopes. the happiinss. 
and the honor of one so calcnhuei!. nnder tlil- 
lerent eirenmsttmees, to htive i njovetk aiul 
adorned existenca-. 



INTRODUCTION. 


On a plcaiiaiit s})riu<r morning in (lie year 
1790' an elderly stranger arrived in the town of 
Soiitliainpton, by the mail, 'i’here was nothing 
to cannmon observers; very remarkable in his 
ai)pearance — save, that his eoiiiitenance be¬ 
spoke him a ll)reigner; but then he was like 
other foreigners, olten seen in those parts ; that 
is—thin, rather tall, stooped a little, had sallow 
cheeks, and wi)re a loose, ill-neale ttreat-coat. 
'I’he very moment the waiter opeiictl the coach 
door, and discovered him to be th.e only [>as- 
sengcr, he stej)ped a {taco backwards, buttoned 
his breeches pocket, gave a sneer, and sufiereil 
him to alight from the vehicle unassisted. It is 
iMio lie had rightlv coitjoctiired tliat la. '^h(>iild 
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(.Iraw no cork lor the })ale ciiiii'rant, hut lie was 
mistaken in pettislily givint;- up all hope oi' his 
sixpenny lees. 'I'lie stranger, a thmigiitl'iil 
h'okinif person, descenileil lii'iii the carriage 
without '-i.eining to expect, or reipiii e assi-ta. :e. 
lie went 11 ]) to a chainl)*r to wasli — ordi i.i! 
hreakllist to be letuly in two liours, ami stinileii 
fortli alone. In this short interval, he found, 
;uiii engaged, a small, (puet lodging in a countiw- 
like suburb, called Orchard-I.aiU' — rescued, 
and bought, a little beaten haU'-siarva.d dug. in 
lus walk i);u k to the inn — bre;dd:isti d — j'aai 
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1 !e wtis a man <>!' in\ 
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he iived. liiiknowing and unknown. (’oiijei iuie 
was busv with him I'or iiinf davs, or wa.'ek- pei- 
h.'g;-: !U)(1 then he beeame an aeciistoiued sight 
— a iaci: belonging to the phitronii, ami tin 
di.'ich, wli. ’i the tide Was up. 'i'heie, I leaiein- 
0^1 1 v:,-) a litth bus. ,,nn !u i\,i!k 
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out with my iuuid in my iiilher’s liami, we often 
met him. 

1 "row- 11 ]) from hoy to man, anti forgot 
liiiif; hut, w lien, after long years of alisencc 1 
again upon Soutliampton beacli, I thoiiglit 
i/J)on lii-, face : and liovv lie had liveii, and 
Walked about there — alone—and had died 
P'.’.itiajis — alone. 

-My jiatli honseward led past the door, which 
1 had oticii ! liiin eiitci'. I could luit help, 
knock:’!';, and a-kin.;' to '■ e tiie oh! uiiiill.uly. 
^lii' v.a,. i*cad ai'o: iiai :: dangl.ti r ol tine old 
lade, a ,,'o.i: 'U p.!'‘i fitlt la.ueouU aiul asked me 
into hi 1 iia.i'lour, and an.,werrd, .id my enquirie.s 
conct.n’i:';j; the renu inbert il stranger with in- 
l.-.e-.:, and ])lea-nie, (,)n.’.ker!ike in her dress ; 
V, iaki.r'::i.e pn '.ri'./ in her manners, slic 

w.!' ii.st that sort ol personage, of whom we 
lind a fi a -..aiUTed iiere and there, as if ex- 
pu’".v to iei a kind oi home to tiie forlorn atid 
-olnare me.m!H rs of society's hetier class, and to 
gUv' ihein in the decline ol’ li!..- that hetievoleiK 
cai'c, that tenderness ot’ attcntitin, which they 
havo 1,0 ioneer t'itlier foml relative., or .Tt 
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tuclietl donu'stics U) supply. It was iVoni luu- 
I learned the little circiiiuslances of the iiioni- 
ing, when he first canto to tlioin. Sho had 
gathered them iVoni the poor waiter, who, 
having been entirely biipporieil by the boui jy 
of this stranger during a severe winter of sick¬ 
ness, and destitution, told her of them with 
tears f>f shame. 

It skeined that he had lived on a small an¬ 
nuity of two huiulred a year, and hiid a ihou- 
saml jiounds in the hands ol a London banker. 
Th is last he never once mentioned during his 
life-time, always representing himself as a per¬ 
son whose income wi.iild die with him, and, in 
confirmation, keejting a small sealed paper, on 
which he showed a superscription signilying that 
it conltimed .a aim siifiieii nt to pay his funeral 
expenses. When this was oj'em-d at his de¬ 
cease it was I'ound to contain a tiistamentary 
docununt, v.illing the sum of one thousiiml 
pounds to liis landlady. 

She sail! that he was a ctilm, cheerful, meek 
man, very kinil to the poor, and very con- 
sidenite to every one; that his health was very 




‘ Wliat i» Uu» Wurld ? axen men to have ?” 


Five-and-thibty years have pass&], since, in 
that high and happy excitement of feeling, to 
which even the parting from those who love us 
lends a new and rapturous emotion, all burning 
with hope, and exulting to be free, I left my 
peaceful home. 

Five-and-thirty years! 

Tlie Gotl bless, preserve, and prosper you!” 
of my anxious father still vibrates on my ear, in 
the same tremulous tone in which it was uttered. 
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STOKV or A l.U F.. 


The agitated step of iiiy fond mother, as slie 
hurried away from our last embrace; the beau¬ 
tiful face, paler than I had ever seen it, whicii 
looked with a scarce-|>ermitted gaze fronV the 
window of my sister’s chamber, are still present 
to me. 

The farewell of a groupe of servants, half 
lament, and half encouragement, enabled itIo to 
mount my horse witliout a pause, and gave 
relief to a heart, which beat in my bosom, as if 
it would have burst the throbbing barrier. I'ast 
lell my tears. For two miles I rode at a rupi<l 
thought-dispelling pace; then jiulliug up, pro¬ 
ceeded at a lingering walk; and on tree, on bush, 
on rivulet, around, gazed fondly, as if they could 
carry to my home a later look, a last adieu. 

As I was beginning ascend a frequentetl 
and favourite bill, a hand caught and prcsse<l 
my knee — the hand of Edward, my young, my 
only brother. Hither had he run before me, U» 
ensure a parting, later, longer, and all his own. 
Up this hill, his hand still pressing me, and his 
streaming ey^ now lifted to my face, and now 
bent upon the ground, he walked in struggling 
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silence by iny liorse’s side. At tine corner of a 
forest-lane, which led to one of our summer 
linunts, he hurst from me with sudden speed, 
anc^ was out of sight hi a moment. How I loved 
Ij'm — he was then only fourteen r—full of ge¬ 
nius, and, what is bette^ of goodness — very af¬ 
fectionate in his gentle manners, of a quiet con¬ 
tented disposition. He never had seen (ah, 
happy boy !), he never did see the world. 

There is always a sunniness on the past. How 
often in my sad anj eventful life liave I closal 
my wearied eyes to shut out the scene before me, 
and looked back upon ray forest home, till my 
pressetl ej'elids have been forced to open for the 
warm and gushing burst of sorrow. Now, I 
never weep; but they, who should gaze fixedly 
on my withered cheek, might trace the deejvworn 
channel of a life’s tears. The broad mirror now 
reflects to me a form I scarce can recognize. 
My curling, thick, and raven locks are thin and 
gray. My full dark eye is sunken. My limbs, 
once in}' vain pride, are shrunk; and the world 
sweeps me with her rustling silks, as one too 
many in her gay and busy throng. 
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Yet let rae pmise. This inurniuring is sin. — I 
am a lone, a solitary man, but I am happy ; yes, 
happy in my hope; and whenever in tliis narra¬ 
tive I {mint in too vivid colouring tlie I'air ied 
gootl I sought, think not it would be now i.'v 
choice; tliink not tha^ could I again live over 
my youtliful days, scliooled, disciplined, as 1 
have been, I would so fondly dote on earth. My 
thirst is slaked for ever. To my tale — 

An hour’s ride brought me to the quiet old 
sea-jjort town of boutlianipliiim. For the first time 
I turned from its fair and cheerful street, to visit 
which had been always, in my boyhood, a Itoli- 
day to my young fancy; and, learning at the Inn 
that the ship in which my passage was taken 
would not sail till the evening, 1 hasteiu'd to i!ie 
solitary beach to give a free coui'se to all the 
contending feelings that stirred within me. 

Some short account of my family, and my 
earlier years, is almost necessary to the reailer. 
He will the better understand and judge of the 
actions recorded; and while he much condemns, 
he may also much pity me. 

My father, Walter Beavoir, was an only 
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cliiltl, bcc.-inie an orplian at the early age of 
sercn, and passed his youth under the protection 
and guardianship of Sir William Mowbray, his 
maternal uncle. He was educated at Eton, and 
completed his studies at Cambridge. At one- 
and-twenty years of age, he found himself 
possessed of a fortune of four thousand a year: 
it was reduced, before he was thirty, to an income 
of twelve hundred. Of the emptiness and in¬ 
sipidity o^ life of mere pleasure; of the hollow¬ 
ness of friendships formed amid the assemblies 
of the gay, and in the haunts of the sensual, he 
had full and early experience. Marriages, they 
say, are made in heaven. He had reason to 
think so; — not that mj’ mother was his first 
love, or he the first object of her virgin affections: 
no; they had both loved — both sorrowed over 
broken loves. They met in the world’s crowd. 
Each sjjoke a language the other alone seemed 
formed to understantl. They talked to each 
other as the melancholy talk. True sympathy, 
the offspring of a bleeding heart, will often 
heal its bleeding fellow. They grew less sad, 
serenely loved, and, without transports, married. 

B 3 
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That such a pair should seek the quiet retreat of 
a residence in the country was natural: they 
did so. Not far from the sweet village of 
Beaulieu, in the depth of the New Forest, sftxid 
the house in which I was born; a comforta'ble 
sheltered mansion, having a strong protecting 
look; and within, oh ! it was a little world of 
smiles and peace. Content had found or made 
a nest in the bosom of ever}' inmate. The very 
barking of our dogs at the hall dooa. was that 
of welcome; and the strange gipsy child would 
fearlessly approach alone. Sad, alas ! was the 
error of my tender father. The talents of a 
neighbouring clergyman who was charged 
with the care of educating me from my earliest 
years, and the affectionate interest he took in 
my progress, determined my parents to leave 
the task of fitting me for the world entirely to 
him, to keep me unspotted by it, till armed in 
proof I might go forth, in the confident of an 
anticipated triumph, over every temptation, 
which should beset my path. — Fatal, mis¬ 
taken error! Vernon was the last man cal¬ 
culated to build u]) the character ol his pupil to 
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that tower-like strength against which the 
waves of this wild world might beat, and chafe 
themselves in vain. 

He sjx)ke of religion, and it was a lovely 
song. I listened with a raptured ear. He 
spoke of virtue; still it was a lovely song. 
Every thing he taught, it was with a poet’s 
tongue; every object he looked upon, it was 
with a poet^s eye. We read, and I caught some 
jmrtion of his feeling and his fire. We rotle, 
walked, rambled through the wide forest. — 
How short were those long summer days! 

The greenwood tree — the startled deer — 
the timid fawn — the cpoing of the plaintive 
dove — the stroke of the woodman’s axe — 
the murmur of waters — the toll of the curfew 
bell—and, of all rural sounds, that sweetest, the 
whetting of the mower’s scythe, as, late in 
the red evening light, he pauses, then, bending 
down and forward, cuts on again deep into the 
dewy grass, — such sights and sounds we loved. 

The best thing he taught me was pity for the 
poor. Many a time have I seen him kneel by 
the poor man’s bed. Many a time have I caught 
B 4 
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the silent hidden alms given with a delicate 
pressure of the hand: —for Vernon did not fear 
to touch the poor. Oh! he was a Christian. He is 
in heaven, surely, surely. I saw him laid in his 
grilve tliree years before the period of which I 
write; and I remember, as it were yesterday, the 
grave faces of the cotters, and the moistened 
cheeks of the poor women, and the little awful 
looks of the young children, as they crowded 
into the small church, and gazed, with still eyes, 
upon the good man’s coffin. 

Poor Vernon! — He was a stricken deer, and 
had fled from the cold world to our forest 
depths ; and sp grateful was' he .to God for the 
shelter, so much did he love it, he foigot that I 
might some day leave it. He saw not why I 
should; how I could. 

An innocent life; a quiet grassy tomb; the love 
of the poor, while living; their regret, when 
dead; — these things he planned for -me on his 
pillow; and therefore it was, that, although he 
bade me love my God, as the first great com- 
numdment, he dwelt little on the weakness and 
corruption of our nature. 
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He died, and I moilnied'hlin. The total 
seclusion in which we lived caused his loss to 
be deeply felt by us all; for, at our fireside, he 

daily late, with that happy, fi>nd, fearless accept- 

# 

ance of our hospitality, belonging to his gene¬ 
rous nature. Tome it was irreparable. 


The only two families with whom we lived on 
terms of intimacy were those of a Mr. Frank- 
land and a Colonel Hamilton. The first was a 
plain, worthy, country gentleman, who fermed 
his own estate, and whose wife and femily,' con¬ 
sisting of two daughters and a son, neariy of 
age, were all which such a father could desire. 

The Colonel was a widower and childless. 
He had served with distinctbu in different 
quarters of die world, and was a noble-looking 
ruin of a fine soldier. He spoke the continental 
languages with ease and fluency; and during his 
services in the East had acquired some know¬ 
ledge of Arabic and Persian. He was a princely 
horseman, and as he had been severely wounded 
in the leg, it was the only exercise be used. 
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With that methodical distribution of time which 
marked the old commander, he might always be 
seen, at a certain hour of the day, in the far 
vista of the forest road, which led from his*white 
gates, mounted on a favourite Arabian, gentle as 
a tame fawn, but vigorous and fleet as the dying 
stag, or fierce and red-eyed as the same animal, 
angrily at bay. My father and I often joined 
him in his rule. 1 had always looked with a sort 
of sad veneration^n him; ft>r bis wife and all 
his little ones haJ perished at sea, tiie vessel in 
which they had left India having foundered on 
her passage home. Ignorant of his loss, he had 
followed his darling treasures and passed uncon¬ 
sciously over their watery grave. An elderly 
sister had hurried to him, as affectionate con¬ 
soler, and still cheered his melancholy home. 

Though I respected the single-hearted Mr. 
Frankland, hnd liked his manly, intelligent son, 
yet I far preferred the society of Colonel Ha¬ 
milton. Of love I never thought; for the Miss 
Franklands, though pretty, amiable, well-in¬ 
formed,and well-bred, inspired me with no other 
leeling than that ready liking, or kindness, 
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wilich we always have for the cousin or the 
sister’s friend, seen daily from our boyhood. 

Edward was all too young to be my com¬ 
panion* at that time: constantly, therefore, Was 
I to be found at Colonel Hamilton’s, sitting by, 
listening, or reading to him; or else among 
his arms, curiosities, and antiquitiesout, per¬ 
haps, on his lawn, trying the Tartar bow, the 
Mogul lance, or the Damascus blade: or, fer- 
ther in the wood, practising at a mark with his 
Tyrolese ride; or, tiying against a villainous 
kite the treacherous blow-pipe of the Malay; 
or, yet happier, spurring by his side through 
the long, long av^ues of our noble forest. 

One day, as after a rapid course wh checked 
our generous animals to breathe themj I ob¬ 
served two men seated by the way side, so en- 
tirdy difiPerent in their appearance to any I 
had ever seen, that the sight drew from me an 
exclamation of surprise and pleasure. 

One of them was a middle-aged man, with a 
very brown complexion, very black ^es, white 
teeth, a beard covering and hanging from his 
chin, and large ear-rings golden or gilt.—The 
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colour and fashion of his garb was brigiit 
and oriental; his robe of pale blue; his 
cap red, die turban folds around it of white 
cotton. 

His companion was an elderly hale man, 
w'ith a dark, foreign aspect, and small ear>rings, 
his dress .common. A small square mahogany 
case with leathern straps, a bundle of red slip¬ 
pers, and a huge pack of basket-work, filled with 
rude and gaudy prints, spy glasses, small mir¬ 
rors, toys, and other trifies, lay between them. 

The Colonel readily saw what they were, and 
addressed them accordingly. The one was a 
Levantine, a common vender of Turkey rhu¬ 
barb ; a Christian he told us, though hooted 
after in some places; shunned and fled from in 
others, for a Turk. The other was an old itine¬ 
rant merchant of that happy lowly class, who 
haye homes and families on the beauteous shores 
of the Lake of Como. I remember, now, how 
animatedly they replied, and how all their fea¬ 
tures sparkled up as the Colonel, with a winning 
art, peculiarly his own, conversed with them 
for many minutes in Italian, concerning their 
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countries, and their wanderings : the questions 
and replies were laughingly interpreted to me. 
They were all trifling, but not inconsequent, that 
is, not inconsequent to me; and, as we rode 
ba<;k, the Colonel unconsciously added fuel to 
the fire which the sight of these strangers, 
acting on an idle mind, had kindled in 
my 3 'outliful bosom. He wag in a frank com¬ 
municative mood; I, eager.and inquiring,— 
With thirsty ears I drank in all that fell from 
a lip carelessly yet naturally eloquent. Past 
scenes and days seemed rising before him, as 
he spoke of the delight with which in early life 
he had traversed Italy, the isles of Greece, 
the Levant, the silent forsaken plains of Troy; 
and of the unrivalled glorious grandeur of the 
ate of Constantinople i saying of this last^ I well 
remember, that it were worth the trouble and 
confinement of a voyage, to pass one day, from 
rise to set of sun, merely gazing on it from,a 
vessel’s deck. After dismounting, he led me 
to his study, took down a large portfolio of 
valuable engravings, which I had never before 
seen, and pointed out tip me several very striking 
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and picturesque scenes from nature, and many 
others, in which massive and majestic ruins were 
shadowed forth in so bold a manner, that the 
gazer at once fek a something of tliat awe,, which 
the gray monuments themselves might be sup¬ 
posed to inspire. The suljjects were all Italian; 
and I thought Italy, from these specimens, a 
land, or rather a paradise, of wonders. He conti¬ 
nued to dwell on the subject of his travels with a 
cheerfulness of tone, and brightness of the eye, 
unusual in him. 1 could have looked at these 
prints, and listened to him for hours; but we 
accidentally alighted on one, wliich, as it met 
his glance, caused him with a sudden shudder¬ 
ing to close the case, and, with a strong pressure 
of the hand, silently to dismiss me. 

The print which had so moved him was a 
celebrated storm-piece; the helpless vessel in 
her last struggle with the fury of a gale. The 
crested top of a giant wave, on, whose dark 
bosom lay a dismasted, ungovernable hull, 
seemed in the very act of breaking upon her, 
in its destroying strength. 

Witli a ready sympathy I had felt my eyes 
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fill with tears as we parted; yet soga — almost 
instantly, my mind reverted to the scene of 
the morning. All that w'as said at the time 
and oiler recurred to me.' The old pedlar had 
sadly complained of our gloomy foggy climate, 
of the dulness of our people’s amusements; of 
the absence of music; of the want of wine and 
oil. It was the chill month of November, and 
the forest leaves were falling. The day was 
cloudy and cold; the very deer in tlie opener 
glades looked comfortless; and instead of lying 
to the last moment in their sunny lairs, then 
flying off with flexible haunches, anti saucy 
boundings, — they stood with half-closed eyes, 
or , slowly crept on witli pausing paces, 
nibbling the dead grass, and turning it, as 
tasteless, in their half-opened mouths. Every 
thing looked dull. I thought not of the healthy 
sports of w inter; of the oaken parlour, and its 
sea-coal fire; of the sweet and rational enjoy¬ 
ments of our evening circle round it: my &ncy 
^as on the wing for sunny climes; for tlie song, 
the dance, tlie guitar, the masker and his music, 
tlie vine, the trelliced vine and the sacred olive. 
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In the streets of a city, such things as'foreigii 
men, and foreign garbs are often seen, and soon 
forgotten: but it is not thus in the unrelieved 
solitude of countr}’ lifb. 

Those who have gone through schools and 
mingled minds wHb their young playmates, learn 
much which prepares them for the wocld, and 
in a way which no private tuition cfui supply; 
especially when, ns in my case, your childhood 
has no fellow. From die dme I left; o£Pchasing 
the butterfly, and fishing for the minnow (and 
that was eariy), I ceased to be a boy. I never 
was a boy—a haj^y, hot, unbuttoned, cricket¬ 
playing boy, with young loves, young cares, 
young friendships, and young emulous strug^es 
of the body and the genius. Mm were my play¬ 
fellows : my tender nervous fether, and the 
gentle Vernon, these were my play-fellows. Yes, 
luckily for me, 1 had one other, a better in his 
way, and, all lottery as it was, ft safe one— 
Godfrey, a servant. He wat about ten years 
older than myself; and had been udcen into tl)p 
family as my pony-groom, when I was only five 
years of age. The attachment he then formed 
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for me was of a nature the most simple and sin¬ 
cere. In all those exercises, wliich, but for 
him, none would have taught me, I soon be¬ 
came, proficient. I ran, I leaped; I swam, I 
clipibed, I dropped from wall or tree, with vi¬ 
gour, activity, and a sure confidence in myself. 
1 had a quick eye and a steady hand with the 
fowling-piece, and also with the bow and arrow. 
1 could row a boat,- steer her, and manage her 
sails. I feared nothing, for I knew nothing to 
fear; moreover, I had got among the poor 
foresters, and with Godfrey himself, a reput¬ 
ation for great daring, because I had twice 
visited by moonlight the gray and ivy-mantled 
ruins of Netley Abbey; because, by the same 
light I had been seen at the Rufus stone, and 
near the growing oak of Baddesley, and once 
under the large old yew-tree which o’ershadows 
the small quiet church of Dibden. An old Chris¬ 
tian lady who was beheaded in her gray hairs 
at Winchester, after the memorable and bloody 
assize of the ferocious judge Jefferies, is said to 
have been buried beneath it; and it is with a 
hasty step, that the belated hind does always pass 

VOL. I. 
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theliauiited spot. In truth, 1 liked such rainblos. 
The abbey walls of Ucaulieu, and that old 
dwelling called the abbot’s house, with its 
ancient front, its Gothic canopy and i>ni]ity 
niche, its treacherously numerous stair-cases and 
long passages, its vaidted hall and arched gate¬ 
way of stone, were tlie scenes of some of niy 
earliest musings, ami nursed my young fancy. 
But now, of a sudden, I turned aside from 
all my wonted pleasures. M}' life seemed to 
nie an unworthy state, loaliisome and ignoble, 
like a pool in the forest which the cattle turn 
from, still, slimy, green, stagnant. 

1 did not, indeed, very narrowly extimine 
my wishes, to see whither they would lead 
me, or what final encT I proposed. It was 
not a martial glow that I was healed by. 
It was not a defined and worthy enterprise. 
I had thought of no profession which it 
might be becoming to pursue. My sister 
and brother being already provided I’or by 
a large bequest from an uncle, my assured for¬ 
tune and the wish of my father pointed to a life 
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with no other employ than the plain and con¬ 
scientious discharge of the easy duties of a 
counUy gentleman; the rights and the happi¬ 
ness lof tenants and poor neighbours my only 
ewes. But a restless enemy had now found his 
way into my lieart. I became moody, discon¬ 
tented, and, of course, unhappy; for nij’melan¬ 
choly seemed to me, even then, a sort of guilty 
ingratitude to heaven. I tried to bear up before 
my father and mother; but Mr. Somers, the 
clergyman, who had succeetled to Vernon, and 
with whom Edwaril daily studied, perceived and 
sjiokc to me of the remarkable change in my 
manners, and the evident depression of my 
spirits. Somers was an excellent minister, a 
mild, a simple-hearted, plain-spoken man. My 
tender regard, however, my cherished affection 
for the memory of Vernon, prevented my ap¬ 
preciating his good qualities, or loving his 
counsels. 

Where could I find a friend, a confickmt, an 
adviser to aid me in my schemes ? Where does 
a brother always who has a sister ? To her I flew ; 
with her I w'alkcd and talked away the long day; 
c 2 
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and young Edwartl was tlie linji})}’ listener and 
the gentle suggester of affectionate modes to re¬ 
concile our j)arents to my short absence; One 
year, only one year. No man ever saw so,much 
as 1 was to see in that one year. No man eycr 
returned to his fireside with such a stock ol' 
anecdote and description as I was to return 
with. — Travel and ativeuture ! — I thought, I 
dreamed of nothing else. 

'Fhe pedlar and ihe rhubarb-vender led up 
every vision of the night; and a long series of 
engravings from the works of Salvator Rosa, 
Claude, Poussin, his brother and others, fur¬ 
nished out the rest; — coloui-s, buildings, rocks, 
trees, waters, figures, animals, all perfect. At 
times, too, (strange phantasm!) every thing 
seemed to start out into life just as in a camera 
ojiscura, retaining their diminutive proportions; 
and I often awoke half laughing and half serious, 
and, with a kind of childish sadness, would re¬ 
gret that the world contained no Lilliput. 
Time rolled on till this desire of travel, tliis aching 
romantic want, gained all the strength of irre¬ 
sistible passion. At length, I determined tobre;ik 
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niy wishes to my father. Afraid I could not l>e of 
such a father; yet I dreatled giving him pain; 
and (ah, human nature !), I feared, more than all, 
that, ffidulgent, docile, and tractable as was his 
nature, lie would firmly refuse my request. He 
diA. A tliousand times since have I called up all 
his feeling, sensible remonstrances. He oflered 
to accompany me to London for a short visit, 
that I might see, and taste the pletisures of a 
city; to make a tour with me in Wales; to send 
me (too late, alas ! he thought of this) to the 
university. 

“ Oh ! it was not pleasure, mere pleasure {hat 
1 wanted,” was my reply; neither to look on 
scenes, manners, and customs at home. As to 
the university, I had heard himse'lf say, that it 
was a lottery whether a man turned out a rake or 
a pedant, a freethinker or^ Christian. No — if 
I could not have my wish, I was content to vege¬ 
tate (for life I said it could not be called) at 
home. My father heard me with deep sorrow. His 
eyes seemed suddenly to open. He lifted, and 
clasped his hands in great agony of mind. He 
saw his own fatal error; but he felt my ingrati- 
c 3 
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tude — felt it as an arrow from his God. 1, loo, 
saw the wound — I, who had launched the wea¬ 
pon. As he averted his face to hide his emotion, 
I threw mj'self upon his neck; I wept, I 'Kissed 
him. I told him that I hated myself for the pro¬ 
posal which had so pained him, still more for 
the tone in which I had urged it. I gave up my 
wish: I dismissed it from my heart, not merely 
as a sacrifice of inclination to duty, but as a 
guilty, unclean thing; one that had first brought 
sin to me, and misery to him. I was sincere; 
that is, I so deemed myself. Our reconciliation 
was full; a long out-pouring of hearts and af¬ 
fections. Peace, conten4 gaiety was restored. 
Harriet and Edward, who had never, in their 
fond innocent hearts,really approved my scheme, 
looked relieved and happy. The only person 
who doubted the sincerity, or rather the firm 
and lasting character of this resignation of my 
will, was Somers. He told me apart that he 
had rather I had seen a little of this world, 
concerning which I was so eager, in proper, 
protecting company, as he thought the fever of 
my mind would soon and eflectiially have been 
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cui’cd. This, I own, surprised me, for I liad 
always reckoned on his uiuju^ified disapproba¬ 
tion, nay, active opposition to my plan. 

A if k)r some time went smoothly on. Week 
after week we used to "et down our journals and 
magazines. I generally fastened on a paper of 
the llamhler; at first, merely because the name 
caught me; but I never rose from tlie perusal of 
one of those golden essays, that I did not feel a 
wiser, a better, too, as I thought, and, of course, 
a happier man. Perhaps there is no greater or 
more comm on error than to substitute the cheap 
love of virtue for a simple, self-denying obe¬ 
dience to its dictates. 

A circumstance soon occurred which brought 
back my old longing. 

A fine boy of thirteen, a nephew of Somers’s 
anil a midshipman belonging to a frigate lately 
returned from a long cruise, came to pass a few 
days with his uncle, and was brought by him to 
our table. I have the image of the fearless little 
fellow before me, in his vest of true blue, with 
liis anchor button, and the open frilled shirt 

collar of his age. Youth, health, imd intelli- 
< t 
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geiice gave a beauty to features otherwise not 
remarkable; but, above all, the bronzing of 
soutliern suns had robbed his young cheek of 
their roses, u!id left the brown hue of honour in 
their room. 

There is always a dignity in encountering 
danger; there is always a ready sympatliy for 
those who endure hardship; but when toil, 
exposure, and peril are sought voluntarily, and 
exulted in, and this too by a hoy^ we look on 
him with wonder. 

At his tender age, he had been in a severe 
contest between the frigate he served in and two 
Algerine cruisers of the very largest class, one 
of which was sunk in the action, and the other 
taken with a great loss on both sides. It was 
strange to hear so young and soft a voice relat¬ 
ing, artlessly, as he was questioned, a talc of 
struggling and blood. 

It was charming to listen, as he naturally 
dwelt upon the looks, arms, and dresses of Ute 
Moors, and told of his surprise and delight. 

He had also.seen much as a traveller; had 
been on shore with his CapUtin at Smyrna and 
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Athens; and, at Lisbon, had passed nearly a 
week with the envoy. Though a quiet, unpre¬ 
tending boy, subdued by discipline and a hard 
inaul^* course of life into reserve, an arch expres¬ 
sion of his sparkling eye told you what he was 
with messmates and at the head of his own 
boat’s crew; and he had a frank readiness of 
reply to every question. I wked — listened — 
gazed; at times, he answered my enquiries with 
a smile and surprise at the ignorance they be¬ 
trayed ; at others, with a kind of seriousness and 
confusion, because he could not understand 
them; but he saw that he was an object oC my 
notice and regard, and for the few days that he 
staid in the forest he attached himself closely to 
me. Accustomed to the confinement of a ship, 
the rides, rambles, and excursions I planned for 
him won his young heart. He told me of all 
that he had seen and done, enjoyed and suffer¬ 
ed ; and when he bade me farewell, it was with 
that cheerful sincerity of regret, that implied an 
honest wish to meet me again. I rode back 
from Buckler’s Hard, the day that he had taken 
l)oat there for rorlsnioulh with tiomors, whom 
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1 had never liked so well us when he used lo 
look on his hopeful nephew with evident pride, 
and hearken to him with that grave but sweet 
smile of iutlulgence, which seems distinctly to 
say, “ Ah ! boy, be happy while you may.” 

When 1 laid down on my pillow that night, I 
could not compose myself to sleep. The chiUl 
from whom I had that morning parted, had been 
in battle — in storms at sea — had walked the 
wet and slippery deck at midnight iu a shaggy 
watch coat, and had learned to think in darkness 
and in silence. That natural taste, too, which 
we all, more or less, have for novel, romantic, 
and pleasurable sensations, had in him been 
thus early gratified; for he had climbed the walls 
of the Parthenon at Athens ; had seen the glit¬ 
tering cupola of the Mosque, and the turbaned 
Mahometan; had been among cowls and in 
convents; had listene<l to the guitar and the se¬ 
renade. I arose unrefreshed; day after day I 
lost appetite, spirits, health. Somers, in com¬ 
mon witli all the family, marked the sad change. 

After much hesitation on the part of my 
father it was at last agreetl that I should go that 
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winter, for clinnge of air and scene, to Lisbon. 
It was a coniinon thing at that day to send in¬ 
valids there for the sake of its fine climate; and 
my fjther, w’ho knew Lisbon, was not without 
a hope, that its dirt, discomibrt, and the igno¬ 
rance of the people would give me a thorough 
surfeit of the pleasures of travel. 

Colonel Hamilton gave me a letter of intro¬ 
duction which insured me a cordial reception, 
and a residence during my stay, in the mansion 
of a very distinguished nobleman of Portugal; 
a circumstance which greatly delighted me, as 
it would certainly afford me a better oppor¬ 
tunity for seeing, and judging of^ the manners 
and customs of a foreign people. No sooner 
was this plan, which had been arranged lietween 
Somers, Colonel Hamilton, and my lather, 
mentioned to me, than 1 was all thankfulness, 
hope, and joy; expressed myself in a way that 
quieted many of my father’s apprehensions, and 
promised to return at the appointed time, ami 
think no more of travel. 

Here, then, I stood upon the beach gazing at 
the ready vessel with her loosened topsail; re- 
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juicing in niy freedom, siiid ricli in tlic cunfunicd 
discovery that I was so very dear to all at home. 

It was near sun-set when the faithful Gotlfrey, 
wlio had brought in niy baggage from Beaulieu, 
summoned me to the boat. He looked very 
grave, and even sad. 

“ Well, master,” said he, “ 1 don’t like this 
vagary of going to foreign parts. I sha’nt sleej) 
sound till I do see you back. Home’s home, 
as the old saying goes, and there is no place 
like it, and that you will find, master Osman.” 

“ Why, Godfrey, it is only a trip for pleasure.” 

“ Ah! there is many a heatt'achc got 
pleasure going; it is a bad job; I don’t like 
it — and none of them like it — you know that, 
master Osman.” 

1 was very joyous, sho^ him by tlie hand, 
and sprung into the boat; as I seated myself, 
and turned round, his look entirely unnerved 
me. He was of a very powerful make, and 
manly features. Tears, child’s tears, were 
ruiming down his hardy cheeks,’ and he re¬ 
mained motionless, and looking after me, tis 
one who stands near the closing grave of some 
well-beloved object. 
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For one brief moment, I felt as if I could have 
resigned my obstinate, unworthy wU!; as if I, 
could have gone back to the home, where I was 
so l(»ved, and never have left it more. It 
p.'^ssed away, that slight emotion. ’l\vas as the 
beseeching look of my better angel pitying me; 
but stronger were the deriions near. They 
pointed to phantoms of delight, with syren 
whispers told of coming joys, and in a few 
minutes more I was leaning over the vessel’s 
side as she floated gently down Southampton’s 
lake-like water, with every sail sot, and 
merely breeze enough to steatly them. 


With what a glorioir. deep solemnity' did the 
sun set that never-forgotten, memorable evening 
— red was the sky — red the waters — red, 
fiery red, the walls, the castle tower, and the 
tall spires; black was the forest shore, and black 
the deep bosom of that wood, whence rose 
the ruins of old Netley Abbey, here, naked, 
gleaming red — there, purple, with its ivy man- 
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tie, and part lying in such dark and awful 
shadow, that I could not have landed there 
alone in my then mood. 

It was all gray summer twilight as we reared 
and passed the small round castle of Calshot, 
standing far out, from the main land, on its 
narrow spit of land, like the roused and ready 
W’atch dog at his chain’s length. 

Silver bright were those tall, chalky, isolated 
cliffs, between the Isle of Wight and the shores 
of Lymington, called by old mariners “ the 
Needles,” when with a cooler, fresher breeze 
we scudded through the narrow passage, be- 
neatli a cloudless moon, and out upon the 
opener sea veered our free course. 

My home behind — my hope before — I 
paced the deck in mingled musings of sorrow 
and of rapture; the first humiliating check to me 
was the creeping on of that strange enemy, that 
meanest foe — the sickness of the sea. I was 
staggering on the broad, smooth deck, while the 
young sea^boy was singing cheerily as he stood 
secure and steady upon die giddy footing of 
the high and rocking yard; all eyes arountl 
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were bright, as the vessel bounded merrily and 
swift!}'over the buoyant waves —mine' alone 
were ilyii; their cheeks ruddy from the breeze, 
mine fiale; their spirits up, and minds awake 
—4i)y heart heavy, without the power of in¬ 
dulging sadness; my intellect confuted, 
degraded—I seemed tosuflfer under a prostration 
of all strength, whether of mind or body. I 
was the finest animal man on board, yet a suck¬ 
ing babe were not more helpless ; the cultivated 
mind — the glowing genius — where were 
they ? What were they ? nothing, less than 
nothing to me, then. What a poor creature 
man is, if taken from his accustomed path ! the 
dauntless Arab on the tumbling sea, in a frail 
boat fast dipping to each wave; the jovial ma¬ 
riner on a fiery steed flying with frightened, 
and frantic speed to the far desert — we feel 
humbled as we diink of them. To the laughing 
counsels of the honest master I tried to give the 
laugh of thanks, but felt almost indiflerent to 
life, so completely was I subdued. At length, 
in bitter pride, I strove with the disease—gained 
ground — grew cheerful — vain that I had con- 
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quered; and, ere two days were past, I was 
again all full delight. 

We were now far out upon the dark tilue 
waters of that restless bay, where thei huge 
waves in their loutl roarings seem as though*tjiey 
were instinct with life, and only yielded your 
small bark, a passage, in obedience to a higher 
power than man’s. 

I was never tired with looking on them, as 
they rose in black mountain masses; then, suffer¬ 
ing the wind to curl their white crests, broke 
into boiling foam. 

'Tis beautiful, the ocean path—at all times 
beautiful — even when fear is at the highest, 
with those who sail upon the awful element; 
and when it smiles in summer loveliness, in calm 
or sunshine, what gentler scene in fair creation ! 

Thus thought I; thus I think; but as I lay 
by night in my small cabin, bufr as I felt the 
strong waves dashing against the planked bar¬ 
rier, that scarce seemed able to secure me from 
their sullen menace, methougbt I first suspected 
myself of fear. I cowered closer, and tried to 
hush it in a poor, unformed, and silent prayer. 
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I knew thot I was not in the pati^,of duty or obe¬ 
dience— felt half criminal—but I huabed the 
thouglit. — It passed away. 

I .s]eptt and dreamed a pleasant dream; of 
forest glades, and murmuring streams; of 
lying down in shady places; of the song of 
birds; of Edward — Etlward with me smiling 
and fond. 

A cry of wild alarm burst on my startled ear 

— a crashing sound—a violent groaning shock 

— and all was still. 

Was it a rock ? — Where v^te, we ? — Ship¬ 
wreck ? — Oh I horrid thmi^t I—I gain^ the 
deck. 

I was alone — alcme on the darik, wild sea. 
I saw, by the moon’s glimmer throt^h a storm- 
cloud, another vessel drivhig befoire the gale — 
our rigging toqt—our bowsprit broken. There 
was a mighty whid; it forced the fostehings of 
the sails; they blew out in riUbons to the gale, 
like the tom standards of the routed and the 
flying. The groanings gnd bowlings of the blast 
among the cordage —the loud rating of the 
loose and falling blocks — thje violent striking 
of thelUer, as it flew to iin<i fro, no longer go- 
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verned — the straining of the masts — 'twas 
more than dreadful — 'twas maddening. — No 
wonder that it seemed to me in that terrible 
hour as if tlie strong and rushing wavej had 
voices — fierce, wild, and fearful voices, as of 
shouting, exulting pursuers. — Yes; there were 
spirits in that storm—in the wind, and on the 
wave. My fear had come — tlius early come ; 
and they were mocking. 

I clung to the side of the companion with all 
my steadiness, and strength. The morning came; 
a reddish glimmer in the east; a dark scud above; 
the s«^ heavy and black, with tliick far'blowii 
showers of spray, flying wild from the tops of 
the curling billows. 

The ship drove fast before the gale; the 
rudder torn away; the canvass gone; nothing 
to hold the furious wind, but the bending, 
straining masts, and the wailing cordage. The 
waves broke over the vessel repeatedly. Every 
sea that struck her I tliought would be the 
last; that she would go to pieces, or suddenly 
overset and sink. — Still on she drove; though 
under her bare poles, fast bounded on the 
storinv billows. 
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My soaring dreams of the yesterday, where 
were they ? The terrors of the helpless Pbaetcm 
were pine — the fate of Icarus before me. 

TiSwards evening there was a lull. The sky 
b«cnme one dim, misty gray ; the sea looked 
black. 

The swell was as awful to my eye as the 
storm-laslied waves: now the ship rose on a hill 
(as it were) of water; now, .sunk into g deep 
dark valley of the element, as if about to be in* 
gulfed in it for ever. 

I b^an iK>w to feel the gnawings of hunger, 
and an eager thirst. Strange fate ! I was in the 
midst of {denty, yet had neither strength or 
skill to get at the water or provisions. A little 
biscuit, which had fallen on the cabin flooiv and 
been trodden under dirty &|t, mid the moisture 
sucked from a half-dried watch-coat, relieved me 
greatly; but 1 could not, dared not, remain 
below. The cabin seemed a tomb. I returned 
upon the deck, and, heaping clothes above me, 
slept. 

1 was awakened by a gentle hand; the sun 
shone warm upon my dazsled eyes ; I was weak 
D 2 
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and faint; 1 could see nothing, but I heard my 
tfanie uttered with a sad surprize, and by a well* 
known •roice. The nephew of Sbtners* stood 
beside me^ and raised me in his ydang arnti, and 
bade me cheer up. 

Tears £lled my dull eyes, and falling fast 
away,l was soon enabled to look on my deliverer. 
But bow ? Whm« ? Whence had be come ? 
Was ijt a dream ? • He pointed out to wher^ on 
the glittering ocean, ia^ ntall and stately ship in 
quiet, proud security. 

“ What do yon make of her. Sir ?" caUed a 
stern, hoarse voic^ througbn speaking-trumpet. 

Young Howard bade one of his seamen sup¬ 
port me, and» catching up the trumpet from un¬ 
der our connqNHiion, r^died briefly aU I knew, 
and alike iBtidlige|}tly gu«Med.< 

l^e tvas run aboard, Sir, in tlie gale the 
other ni^t, and her nnall crew deserted her, 
and got into the vessel tfafU; run iuul of her.” 

•*rbe reader has probshTj^ and pardonably, decided that 
the (upposeil situation ’df «n icdividual, left aion^ on 
board a vessel in a gale U the open sea, as deseribed, is a 
fisnciful and a slHy Inventbn ofme Author. The i'euiities 
of life do far outruo, io niaDy»tkiogs, the. imagioations of 
men. The circumstance I have made nse of occurred in 
ISIS, and fell under my own tmervation. 
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He added that she was now in# sinking state» 
and the water almost bursting through l>er 
decks.. Obeying the order of his commander, he 
made h short search fur, and recovered, the pa¬ 
pers of the master, also bade his coxswain get up 
a few things of mine from toy cabin; then help¬ 
ing me to descend into bis small boat with as 
mudi tenderness as if I had been a woman, we 
pulled away from, the wreck. So severely had 
iny nerves be^ tried, that as the vigorous 
sailors pulletl strongly and with smiling eyes 
over the swelling bosoms of the lofty seas, I 
could scaredy persuade myself that I was saved; 
difficulties, dni^rs, and Wonders seemed ^yet to 
threaten me. Soon, however, we came safely to 
die armed side of the frigate; soon I stood upon 
her oaken deck, and was led down to a calnn near 
lier chief’s, by his immediate order. 1 was fol¬ 
lowed by the sargeon, put to bed, something 
given to restore me, and Ibft to rest and silence. 
In all my chill terrors, during the storm, I could 
not pray; but her^ niy thaiik^vings burst 
from me in a full flodd of grateful tears, and in 
i<{w, broken, fervent ejaeiilstioiis. 
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The fuDowuig morning I awoke, afttt- a l<aig 
sound sleep, quite recovered, and was sent for 
by the captain. He received me with a kind, but 
calm' cordiality. He had learnt all couching 
me from Howard, whom I ■beggetl to see. He 
was s^t for; and whOn F¥aw him stand at the 
cabin door, with* his liat held low in his hand, 
pausing for permission to enter, I abruj^y rose, 
and flew eagerly to embrace' him. Be dalm, 
Mr. Beavoir, be calm," said the captain; **Mr. 
Howard, you may go.” It was in vaiu I would 
have detained him; in vain I spoke. 

“ Sir, I don’t like scenes. Your fins fodings. 
Sir, destroy men’s nsefiilness. Howard is die 
manliest boy in my sh4>.’‘ 

« Recollect, Sir, I owe him my life.*! 

“ No, Sir, you owe it<<o the care and mercy 
of God, and I trust that y6u will not soon for¬ 
get it; we ace all apt, too apt, indeed, to give 
him the second place wo our affoctions and our 
thanks. Young Howard did but his duty, Sir, 
and would have done as much by a coop of my 
fowls.” 

llebukcd, as I folt, 1 could not look on die 
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bpeaker without respect and intere^ He was 
about fifty years of age; his hair perfectly white, 
and ^atherfd in a queue; his face deeply wrin¬ 
kled* a scar on his cheek; a yet deeper one on 
his forehead; bis complexion that dark ruddiness 
peculiar to those who pass their lives at seu; 
the left sleeve of his coat bung loosely looped 
upon his breast, in Itself a decoration; and he 
had the fine eye, the full limb, and the firm 
tread of a brave commander. 

We had no sooner fini^dS breakfast, than 
he asked me to fellow him on deck. It was a 
Sunday morning. Here, under an awning, a 
part of which was fermed by spare colours, all 
the officers and <^w were collected alt for 
divine service. 

He read the prayers appointed in a plain 
manly way, widi Kcch clear, but quiet emphasis, 
as denoted a sincere veneration’ for his God, a 
heart interest in religbp. I felt that all eyes 
were on me; and, when I ruised mine, the scene 
impressed me as one of peculiar grandeur and 
solemnity. The brown, weather-beaten leaturcs 
of the hardy saibrs; tlieir hare heatis and brave 
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bearing; the long looce locks of Imir that 1>lew 
OB, or b'Dio, theiroiaMy cheeks; and the shained 
hues cast on them i)y the led, hlue, and’yellow' 
colours nbove, Ibrmed a noble pictures •The 
strange contrast, too, to the village church tvas 
not (mly in this gi oopiOg’; but tiie deep sound of 
the rough quartermasters’ voices; as, with tbear 
hoarse directing cry to the answering steersmen, 
it mingled witli, or roao above, the prayers; 
the watch, forward on the foretaiide, ready t6’ 
rein in any sudden «s>ming gale; and all this 
upoalhe restless rocking wave, did wonderfully 
impress me. 1 giatefid, secure; and ofiered 
fervent thanks, for my deliveiaiio^ thougli 1 
c^ld hardly name or think of it without a 
shuddering remembninoe of its horrors. . 

Delightful as was this fedhag^securi^ after 
danger; noveland interestifl|g-as it was to ob¬ 
serve the pticfoct order, ;dera silence, and prompt 
obedience of so many ^llow^^creatures subjected 
to one individual will; still there wf» much that 
oppressed, much thathumUedme. tTIue c^Main, 
though kind in his treatment, was sparing of 
words, and his looks were geneiaHy grave. If 
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a sliglit Entile ever crossed his features, it was 
bestowed on some rough old seaman, as he 
passed him by, or .on some ^rless active boy, 
as.be,was nimbly HUnnkig up the rigging for lus 
lioar*8 look out from the mast head. 1 felt that 
I was anidle tgrpber, ood ^at 1 was so re^rded. 
At table, theoffioers who came there by invitation 
(among the rest young Howard, asked outof cour¬ 
tesy to me) sate constrained and silent; notdiat 
they speared to dblUse their commander; far 
from it; there was a something in the l%hting up 
of their eyes when he addressed them, that be- 
s)xike a rasped for him and a r^rd. You might 
have sworn that they were cheerful in their obe- 
diojce to him, and wonlt^ at any time, have ha¬ 
zarded their lives in defence of his person; but 
the rulmi and custcuns of their service were as 
chtuns round nature. 

Few lim are more sad than that solitary 
suUan-like isoladon of the commander of a ship 
of war. 

The few days I was tni board passed exactly 
like each other. Tliere wus no talking on the 
deck; Utile in the cabiu. 1 scarcely ever found 
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an opportunity of speaking to youngs 1 loivarcl; 
and seldom saw iiim, except at those moments 
when he was engageii in cheerily performing liis 
duty. 

It was with a pleasure, not unlike that I felt 
when it was first told me at home that 1 had 
permission to go abroad, that I now heard the 
cry of “ Land !” 

The Rock of Lisbon (at which port it chanced 
the frigate was to call), was in sight from tlie 
mast head; and its fine, cloudy, outline wa^ 
soon visible from the deck. 

We ran into the harbour by night. I was 
in bed before we entered, but loo restless to sleep 
well; and I remember hearing the old capuiiifs 
voice naming his wife and children. I knew 
from the tone that it was in prayer. Husband 
and father — the high, the happy priviit^cs of 
those endearing titles kept me yet longer wake¬ 
ful. It was near the morning watch before I 
closed my eyes; and then I was disturbed by a 
dream. 

Again, I was clinging to the mast in tire aban¬ 
doned vessel — again, the howling wind was 
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soluuliog in my cars; but oli! how-horriclly differ- 
rnt were the sights around. 

The sky was lightning — lightning — iu)l 
(lashing, but fixed; — one wide and awful sheet 
of bluish flame. The seas were glassily trans- 
jiarent, though mountains high; while crowded 
beneath the surface of the waters multitudes of 
the long-drowned dead rose rushingly from 
their chilly resting-places. Livitl the corpses 
were; yet they looked and swam wiili open 
eyes, and the action of the living. All looked on 
me — all called upon my name. In bubbling 
murmurs, in hissing whisperings, “Osman!” 
a million times repeated, was sounded in my car. 

How long could I have endured this? I 
awoke in terror.. 'Fhere was no sound but the 
gentle sucking of the rippling tide; and, through 
the half-opened door, I saw the stutue-like sen¬ 
tinel with watchful protecting eye. 

I soon became composed. I dressed. I prayed 
that I might conquer, and forget these terrors. 
1 le!ired that tlie memory of tiiem would Iiang 
over my dearly-purchased feast of joy like tiie 
tyrant’s sword. 1 cxamiiictl myself; ami seemed 
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to leel that my sin was, after all, a very light, a 
venial one; that it had already, and severely 
been ptmisheAl, and that I might now enjoy 
myself happily, innocently; that to dwell on 
gloomy thoughts of death was not natural to 
man — was foolish, useless, wrong: with aheai t 
much lightened, I went upon the deck. 


^\’hat a scene presented itself to my dazzled 
eye ! We lay in a broad, tranquil river, ’mid a 
large fleet of ships at rest. Their lofty, carved, 
and higlily gilded sterns; their painted prows ; 
their silken streamers; their sails all closely 
furled on the black yards, or lianging idly in 
festoons; a thousand boats of forms and colours 
strange, with while or striped awnings, and 
oarsmen standing, and singing as they rowed — 
these things were hew and beautiful. But when 
I turned, and saw a city on the shore, rising all 
loftily in beauteous pride, with towers and pa¬ 
laces, domes, and fair fronts of temples, sur¬ 
mounted with the cross; and, all around these 
nobler features, the white and crbwdetl dwell¬ 
ings of many thousands of my fcilow-bchigs — 
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here, gay with light balconies and green Vene¬ 
tians — there, displaying on their terraced roofs 
small gardens, as it were, of plants; and mark¬ 
ed, where, near the castle, on the higher ground, 
there rose with tall, bending, yet stalely stem, 
one solitar)’ palm, I felt the measure of my trans- 
|iort full. 

How very bright all objects looked in the 
rich flood of the strong sun-light! — to me, too, 
w'ho had just come from the shatly retirement of 
the forest. 

The Captain pressed my hand with great 
kindness at parting, and I returned the pressure 
with gratitude. From young Howard I parted 
as from a brother. It was not, however, with 
the less of joy that I quitted the vessel, and was 
rowed to the steps of a handsome and throngetl 
square, whence I was conducted by a Gallician 
porter to the residence of tlie Conde de Alegrete, 
in the Rua de San Bento. My walk, in spite 
of a few dirt-heaps, was one long sensation ol' 
delighted and ill-repressed surjrrize; die bare¬ 
footed Franciscan widi his shaven crown; the 
brown-tluoatcd, black-eyed, white-teethed peo- 
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j)le in Uieir novel garbs; llie many negroes, with 
black, shining faces, and curly heads ; the half- 
concealed faces of the veiled women ; the gentry 
in tlieir cocked hats and long chin-covering 
cloaks; the gilded catenas, and the tall, stout, 
shining mules; the market asses, and their 
jingling bells; the rude and creaking bullock- 
cars ; and around, the voices, and the din of la¬ 
bour, cheerful labour; while, rising above all 
these sounds, might be heard the incessant 
tinkling of the small chimes, which, in that coun¬ 
try, till die hour of noon, give constant warning 
of the evcr-ready Mass. 

The Conde received me with unofTected plea¬ 
sure, promised to make my stay as agreeable as 
lie could ; and, after cordial enquiries for Colo¬ 
nel Hamilton, and listening with grave sur}irise 
to the rapidly told tale of my late misfortune, and 
merciful preservation, he led me to the apartment 
I was to occupy during my stay, and left me to 
myself. It was about ten o’clock in the fore- 
nQ(>n. Every thing in the house—the furniture, 
the attendimce, the customs, — was so totally dif¬ 
ferent from what I had left l)ehind me, that per- 
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Imps, had I arrived in the depth of winter, I 
should have felt little satisfaction in the change; 
but it ivas the first week in September — the 
weatheV intensely hot, and every thing around 
seemed to have an air of the most studied and 
luxurious preparation to endure it with the 
least possible inconvenience. The chamber 
was very spacious, and paved with those broad, 
thin, adorned bricks, so common among the 
ruins of Moorish palaces ; three large windows, 
lofty above, and descending to the floor, looked 
towards the Tagus ; at this hour they were 
flung open inwards, the green Venetians being 
carefully closed ; and far out over the balcony, 
there hung slanting down thick blinds of coarse 
texture, kept constantly wetted from above by 
a negro boy. 

The bed was very high, anil very broad. 
From a coronetted canopy of white damask silk, 
depended mosquito curtains of m white gauze, 
fine as if the spider ’had woven it; the mat¬ 
tresses were light and firm, receiving no indent 
from the frame; the sheets of the very finest 
cotton, with very broad flounces of India mus- 
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lin; the pillows low, round, and flounceil in 
Kke manner; a richly embroidered satin qtiilt. 
The fixture wall-tables of white marble were 
supported by grifiin claws, carved ami gilt; 
the heavy chturs widi white damask, and gifiltng 
to correspond; broad mirrors shone dark |nd 
cool alxjve the tables, in rich, costly frames; and 
the walls of the apartment were hung with a ta^s- 
try so beautifully vivid as to realize the etdouriigs 
of Arabian Fable—trees, fruits, flowers, Inrds— 
all bright, and gaudy as tliey are in sunny climes. 
Adjoining this chamber, was a small closet bath, 
floored with marble, and provided with large 
brimming waterpots ever ready to pour over 
the exhausted frame. On a stand of ebony in 
the chamber was an ewer, and basin of silver ; 
and beneath many small narrow-necked vessels 
of a porous clay filled with cool water. I am 
particular in calling up the picture of all these 
things, because we are certainly often acted 
upon by the circumstances, in which we are 
placed; and very trifles, as adjuncts, operate 
through our senses on the moral tone of the feel¬ 
ings, and have some influence oti our conduct. 
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Above all things luxury breaks down the 
strengtli, if not of our principle, at least of its 
resisting power. 

I lertf was 1, with less experience of the world 
than a boy trundling a hoop among his play¬ 
fellows. With an imagination all fire — a 
heart swelling and impressible— a face, and 
form, and figure inherited from a father iofiy in 
his stature, strong yet faultless in his symmetry, 
and having himself the black eye, and promi¬ 
nent nose of manly beauty, tb which in me was 
added the inoutli and smile of a mother, whose 
countenance was ever full of sweetness and ex¬ 
pression. Here was I, abandoned to my own 
weak rbason and strong will. It far less fre¬ 
quently happens that they, who rough it among 
their fellows as boys, and see life early, feel, or 
allow tlientselves to form, a false and ili-ploeed 
attachment, than those, wiio, coming late, and 
ignorant into the world, are exposed suddenly 
to the fierce assaults of passion from without, 
and know not, or forget that they bear in their 
own ardent bosoms, enemies under the sem- 
hlajice of friends, ever treacherous, and ever 
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ready to betray tiiem. To return — a black 
servant brought, and placed upon the warble 
slab, a salver with chocolate, fruits, ipid ices, 
and left tlie room, telling me that the iiour of 
his master’s dinner was at noon. 1 baretl my 
tliroat, loosened my dress, threw myself on the 
bed, and lay indulging in that passive indo¬ 
lence of thought, wbidt has its pleasures; but, 
alas ! its dangers also. Thousands of iinag&s 
passed confusedly through my fancy, none 
fixing it; they were all bright as the colours on 
tlie tapestry round me, but none distinct. 8ud- 
deidy a sound, I bad never before heard, readied 
me — a vibrating sound of deep rich melody ; 
now, lighter and sweeter were the tones; again, 
deep and full; a harp — certain I felt, it was a 
harp — there was no measure — no continued 
strain — a mere touching of the harmonious 
strings. I arose and hastened to the window, 
but, fearing to discover myself, just looked 
through the Venetians. At right angles witli 
the Conde’s Mansion, was another of like size 
and aspect; and I readily distinguished the 
windows of the chamber, whence the sounds 
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prt)ree(lctl. A i^irilon lay below, belonging to 
that mansion; it was empty, hot, and still; I 
went into the balcony and gazed vainij’ at 
dial cli'aniber; its Venetians were fast closed ; the 
outer blind down: nothing could I see; the 
sounds ceased. I felt disappointed and sad ; naj-, 
fearful 1 was myself the cause of their ceasing. 

I returned to my couch, and to fresh musings 
— die harp was in tliem now. In about half 
:in hour again the chords were struck, but I 
thought with more intention. 

A low plaintive prelude was very touchingly 
executed, and followed by an air so fondly, 
sold}’, tenderly sad, that it pierced my very 
.soul. 'I'he words I could not distinguish, but 
the ravislyng melody of tone, the feeling turns 
and pauses, and die faint wai-blings of the dying, 
the slowly tlying close left me in an ecstasy. 
W here was it gone ? — that sound of sweet- 
nes-s f Alwve? yes, uj), up — surely up from 
earth; ’twas inceuse for the skies, yet had 
some mortal breathed it. Ah me! I luul 
not been Uirce sliort-lived hours upon a 
fomgn shore, and 1 had already drunk a 
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lubckitis tlraught ol" that (.'ircean imi]), whii ti 
ever drugiretl with poisniis for our peace. 


At the hour of noon I was iununoiieil to the 
repast; all wa.s novelty enough to stir and 
kindle •.( colder fancy than mine. /the 
Conde and tnysclf were taking our scats at 
table, there glided in with noiseless step, a pale 
old monk, in the white liabit of his order; he 
placed himself opposite to the Conde. uttered 
a short Latin grace, and sunk ilown into hi-, 
chair in .silence. I was inirinhicet! to him, jiiid 
acknow ledged by a kind smile of cjuict wclct>me. 
My flood was forgotten as I looketl on this 
strange, grave figure: the small peaked Itcani 
of thin grey hairs, the little black skull cap, 
the rude cord around his loins, the rosarv in 
his hand, the sandal on his foot, i looked on 
all these things with a reverentiiil feeling. 'I'his 
was somewhat iiicreasetl by its being a day of 
fast; and although neither the Count himself, 
or father Anloi io hud anything in their Ireaiiiur 
to me of tile bigot, yet the very circuinsUmce 
of olimirving that tlier* wert disho pi< j):ire<t ex- 
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piobbly (or me, aiul pressed on niy attention, 
ilisi'uiH ci ted ami almost depressed me. 

Ot'llie live servants in attendaiux', ilireewere 
negroe!;, two elderly I’ortuguese with parch- 
nicnl faces, lean, snufl'-taking noses, and that 
sniiflling voice and nasal tone, so disagreeable 
a peculiarity with most of the aged vulgar in 
that country. They glanced down on niy 
horetically filled plate with a ludicrou.s ex¬ 
pression t)f mingled disapprolialuui .md envy; 
lint the hospitable eagerness of the Count to 
meet what he knew to be the custom of my 
country, and the licence of my pifsuasion, quite 
relieved me. The Count was a short man, 
with a very sallow, suffering complexion, {>('de¬ 
licate health ami gentle manners; Ids eye pene- 
1 rating and expressive, his voice* never loud, 
and very mellow. I'ather Antonio was of a 
very sad, subdued, interesting appearance. The 
table was (|uitc a new picture to me. 'I'he 
plate was all chased, and adtirned with scriptural 
snbiects; the bread was s'crved in small nule 
shaped loaves, sonic of wbicli wer ol' a bright 
yellow colour, licliig made of Indi.i com ; the 
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wine was in verj- large-bellied bottles, of a glass 
transparent, but of a deep green colour; the 
oil stood on the table in narrow rush-covered 
flasks. We drank our wine in large gkisscs of 
goblet size, diluting it with iced water. The 
pine, the melon, and the large purple grapes 
were disjxrsed on dishes of silver, as the painter 
would groupe them. In the centre of the table 
stood an elegant little ornament of silver, re¬ 
presenting the porcupine, fretful and bristling; 
tootli picks of the most fragrant s.'uidnl-vnKxl, 
supplying the tiny and harpiless quills: while 
in a corner of the saloon were silver basins 
and ewers, with snowy naj^ins hanging over 
them, ready to carry at tlie close of the meal 
to each guest. It may be supposed th.-it niy 
late adventfire and miraculous deliverance, 
formed the principal subject of conversation, 
and my host and the good father won on me by 
their kindness of manner, and the calm quiet 
easinessof their general discourse. \\A-convcrsi‘<l 
in French; then, as now, that language being 
among all educated foreigners, the medium of 
communication in society. Fortunately, with 



Vcrnoti, Colonel Hamilton, jny father and 
inotliur, i had practised myself in learning to 
speak j'rencli, as a happy p;istimc and useful 
attaiiuwcnl. 1 spoke it well, and, indeed, hud a 
Miv considerable acquaiatunec with all tlie 
continental languages. 

SiMMt after we hod finished our repast, the 
Ct)unt led tlie way to a gallery, a large window 
at the end of which looked out upon the 
glorious river, and for half an hour we paced 
very gently to and fro. During this lime 1 k‘ 
took occasion to give me a rapid insight into 
the manner of a Lisbon life,* and to express his 
regret that his dulf residence was so ill sttitetl 
to my years and sjiirits. 

“ My lazy countrj’ineii,” said he, “neitlR-r walk 
or ride lanlicr than to mass, tiie cafe, i>r the 
theatre; l>ui yon will fmtl a horse always at 
your <nilcr; a boat, when you are inclined tt> 
go upon the rivet; and a carriage ready eveiy 
evening at the hour of the ojwra, where 1 shall 
have' pleasure in accompanying you, for it 
is one of the few amusements to wltich, in my 
old age, I retain an iindiminished alUichment. 
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As for other recreations or exercises, 1 siiall 
have pleasure iu bekig your guide to the 
few things worth visiting among us ; but 
there are many of your own countrymen, and 
other foreigners here, whose age and pursuits 
will better fit tliem to be }'our companions." To 
this I replied naturally and politely. 'I'he quiet 
father and himself now left me to retire for Uieir 
siesta, and 1 was again restored to iny dan¬ 
gerous soliluile. 

I did not leave the couch of my waking 
dreams t'dl the cool of the evening, and then 1 
went u}X)n tlie roof of Uie liouse. Delightfully 
fragrant were the clioic*^ Kealtliy, well-watered 
plants, and shrubs, which stood ranged,in long 
rows, in large adorned flower pots of vase-like 
forms; Uie prospect of the shipping, and the 
Tagus; of the opposite shores of Ahuuda, with 
its vineyards and orange gardens; of the 
quays below me, crowtied witli people; and 
those sounds which Irelong to the hour when 
laliour breaks off from his daily task of toil, 
and wipes his sweaty brow; and witichconie uj> 
ill u pleasant coiitenteil litini tipyii the ear; 
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aH gave me timt feeling of enjoyment, which 
is the superior pleasure of mind. How dearly 
purchajed, alas ! many weepers there be that 
btit toe well, too sadly know. 

The sun set — the dusky light of eve soon 
followetl it; night, all l)e»utiful in her gorge«ms 
robe of deep but starry blue, canopietl the 
black earth. I should not, could not, at this 
hour of life, leave the huslied, silent, aweful 
companionship of golden stars for lighted 
tlieatres; but then I answeretl gaily to the 
summons, ami stepping into the mule-drawn 
calo^a, was soon conveyed to the grand theatre. 
There were few in Europe to compare with it 
at tliat jwriod; to mo, however, this was no¬ 
thing. I had never seen a theatre, never 
heard an opera, could draw Uierefore no com¬ 
parisons, exercise no discriminating judgment. 
— I conid <lo better — could enjoy. Things 
were so conducted in that theatre, that the 
whole house lay in deep shadow, while a full 
and brilliant light was cast upon the scene. 
'I’lic orche.stra was lulmirnbly filled, aiul you 
heard not a twang, a scrape, ru- a note, till the 
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overture burst forth in all its stirring strength. 
—It was a hunting piece, and told its joyous, 
animating scenes as well or better than could 
pen or pencil. 

The prancing forth — the rousing of the 
game — the maddening, yet gleeful speetl of the 
hot chase; the mellow death horn — the 
triumphant return — the laughing feast; your 
ear listened, and your mind’s eye saw the 
whole. Then came the pause — tlte breathless 
pause to those, who, for the first time, visit a 
theatre; tlie heavy curtain slowly updrawn— 
the discovered scene — the chill air that came 
from it — the appearance of the characters — 
the stage dresses — the developement of the 
acted story — the brilliant recitative —- the 
swelling chorus — tlie passionate, the soft 
breathed airs : how all tliese trifles eiichaiited 
me! Forgetful, ignorant indeed of the usages 
of the place', I leaned far out from the Count’s 
box, fearful lest I should miss one wor<l, 
a gesture, or oUe bar of music. It was a com¬ 
mon tale of love. Wealth striving to win a 
maidcJi’s heart, or rather person. The per- 
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suasions, counsels, anil menaces of frosty age; 
a playful jiroviag of the best loved swain — liis 
jealous ^‘cars of bis da/^ding rival — the lover’s 
quarrel— the forgiving fond embrace. 

So complete was the witchery of the music — 
so beautiful the singing, tlmt the illusion was 
perfect, at least to tiie ear. My soul hung with 
a feverish delight on tlie sweet sounds. In 
one scene in particular, 1 remember the true 
ninid brought in her fine apparel, the gift of 
the rich suitor, and, casting it on the ground, 
tiVl on it indignantly; tlien, sung an air all 
soft reproach, and tender seeking, and her 
lover came to her fond call, and she fell upon 
his liosoni, and sobbed there in Ute happy, niur> 
muring tones of reconcilement. I'hnt air was 
not new to me — the harp, the closed chamber, 
the unknown syren, all Hashed upon me. I 
struck my forehead with the action of pas¬ 
sionate, rapturous remembrance, and turned 
my eyes suddenly from the stage; they were met 
by the inquiring gaze of a laily of surpassing 
beauty, l)ul witli an air of sad contemplation, 
u> of one who had found it a fatal gift; her 
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veiled eyelids instanliy fell, as it were with ii 
sense of pain, and she pressed them nervously, 
as endeavouring to cliase away some thought 
or image that disturbed her. She then* looked 
up again, and directing all her attention to the 
stage, seemed to notice me no farther. 

The shade of the house was sufficient to 
conceal and favour the observing ga^e, while 
so near as I sate to the object of it, it could not 
disappoint me by hiding her charms; nay, it 
rather threw them out into a fuller, richer re¬ 
lief, as is tlie case in the portraits of the best and 
oldest masters. Her form was tall and ma¬ 
jestic, but yet femininely so; she had that am¬ 
ple bosom ol'matronly beauty, where the breasts 
are widely parted, and swell to a gentle fulness: 
the white and rounded arm of jierfect jwojior- 
tion. Her graceful neck rose stately from fine- 
falling siioulders, a faint carnation hue just 
tinged a check, the complexion of which was 
pale and transparent. Her nose had that 
delicately marked promiuence, those tliin nos¬ 
trils, and that flexible cxjircssion so rare and 
so udtnired. Hci eyes we e ilark, large, lus- 
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Irous, mill yet languid, veiled by white lilue- 
veined lids, and fringed with such eye lashes 
as I n<‘ver saw on any other; around her 
benuteiAis mouth there were no smiles, but 
you could trace where, in youth, there had 
been. 

I Icr robe was white; the folds of the drapeiy- 
large; above her high pale forehead her dark 
hair was smoothly parted, without a curl; and 
she wore round her head a wreath of black 
laurel-shajjed leaves; her long, white mantle- 
1 ike veil hung down from the bock part of her 
head, and ll-ll carelessly hntl gracel'ully over her 
shoulders, giving an air of inexpressible dignity 
to her whole figure. 

She looked like the sad jiriestess of some 
ruined temple of Hymen, in which the altar had 
been overthrown andbroken,andthc torch extin¬ 
guished for ever; and it was so. I ler husband, a 
nobleman of Sicily, hud married her for her beau¬ 
ty ; a stern guardian wjis said to have planneil, 
and coin|>elled her tuthis marriage.Two children 
she had borne her unworthy loril, but they 
were dead. 'I'welve years she had l»een ntarried. 
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Her husband thought of nothing but the gam¬ 
ing table, and she was an admired^ pitied, se¬ 
cluded, neglected woman, 'fhey had .been re¬ 
siding here for the last twelve months, tlit* Prince 
Belmonte being attached to the Neapolitan em¬ 
bassy. This much I gathered hastily from the 
old Count, my host, given as the “on dit” of 
society. I looked again at her, and felt some 
strange confusion, when I thought of the harp 
and the voice. Could it be? it might-—it must 
have been some lovely person. Could it be she ? 
Oh no: I had a fear, and yet a hope within me. 
I wanted my invisible syren to prove some one 
I might love; some virgin girl, with heart all in 
its sighing freshness; but yet, how beautiful, how 
very beautiful was this fair melancholy wife. 
What were the fri^dship of ^uch a being worth ? 
Worth many loves. 

It was with a swift flight of fancy that I seemed 
already to be the privileged listener to her 
whispered sorrows, and dreamed that such pity 
could be innocent. 

I could not, would not trust myself to ask the 
Coant where she resided, and clung strangely to 
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tlie Ikncy, that she it was to whose enclmnting 
voice I hau listened w ith much deep emotion. 

We ri^turiied home; the Count soon retired 
to his clutmber, and 1 to the tenace<l roof, to 
enjoy Uie soft air, and the cicai' calming dark¬ 
ness of the still night. 

All was repose around me; but, alas! not 
within. Why do I say alas ? Then my Ibeling 
was far different. Then 1 loved that tumult of 
the bo-som. 1 leanetl from the balustrade, 
and looked eagerly lir. s ii upon the windows of 
that chamlrer where 1 thought this being of en- 
chantip'"' "-cly dwelt. They were open. A 
feiiiale‘.-«> »<)litary at or j of tlicm. The lamp 

t 

burning in tlio ajMirtuieh^ showed nothing save 
that her robe was while, and her figure tall; and 
it cast down a gleam upon a gilded harp. 

Three hours, or more, I watched with that 
heart-heaving intensity with which tlie lover 
w atches; but they glided last away. The lamp 
Ijegaii to bum feebly; the night wind blew 
chill; and she, on whom I wns gazing, and who 
laid sate movdess, arose, and disappeared. 

1 went down to my couch disappointe<l, and 
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felt, as I lay me down for the niglit, that cniv 
was on my pillow. 


The morning came: again I was early up, 
and out in my balcony, and gazing at the win¬ 
dow, and I saw the lady of my fancied love come 
forth ; but judge my astonishment. Site came 
careless and smiling, with unbraided Shir, and 
an elderly duenna following; and she was gaily 
throwing back her white arms to catch those 
long, thick, wanton tresses, and bind them up 
again. 

Her voice I heard — her features I looked 
upon. No; tliey were not the tones I listened 
for. Those eyes and lips had beauties? bijt not 
the charms I sought. She no sooner discoveretl 
me than she seemed greatly surprised; but soon 
the expression of her countenance changed to 
free delight; and, after the custom of the silly, 
prisoned women of that land, she gave those 
glances of the sparkling eye, those gestures of 
the playful hand, that challenge the bold wooer. 

My heart had deeper wants. I was young. 
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joyous, excited, but as yet innocent. I laiigheil 
indeed, and kissed my band, but went as from a 
forbidden tiling within. 

I fouwl from the servant, who waited on me, 
that tills was the married daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, and that her husband had lately 
sailed to the Brazils. 

“ Was she musicalDid she play the harp ?” 

“ Oh! yes; a brave Signora for every thing.” 

Tlius, then, said I, are we men fooled ! That 
air —that tone, was hers; and the midnight mus¬ 
ing hers; and the morning. tone again was 
hers; and the glance and the lieckon liers; and 
her husband far away on tenipest-tosseil seas! 
Kiddie, deceitful riddle; — sing, smile, dock, 
and perfume thy carved bed ; I’ll none of your 
false love. 

Thus thought I, luul spake bitterly, anil 
proudly to myself—still, as the beauteous image 
of her whom I had seen at the opera, arose before 
me, 1 fell less merit in resistance—less strength 
than I was early boasting. Yet why ? She, she 
wBs-fill sorrow and virtue. Thoughts of sin and 
of her could never dwell together in my Inisom. 

VOL. I. I 
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The Count took me in his carriage that morn¬ 
ing to visit our envoy, some native aiul foreign 
noblemen, and a few of tlie most coi,>si{lerable 
merchants; by ' of whom I was very kindly 
received. 

“ And the Prince of i>.^onte, arc we going 
to call there I ventured to ask. 

No: he resided in the country; the Count 
scarce knew where; and, indeed, was very 
slightly acquainted with him. 

The more obstacles which seemed placed be¬ 
tween me and the ac(]uaintance that I felt 1 m^ 
passionately desired to form, the more restless 
and invincible became my wishes. It was in 
vain tliat I was surrounded by so many new and 
interesting objects. 

1 visited the many-shrined churches — the 
dull and cloistered convents — the grated nun¬ 
neries ; — I walketl in the vineyards, and stam- 
niereti out greetings with the laughing vine¬ 
dressers;— 1 laydown in the orange gardens, 
and sprinkled my open bosom with tiie cool 
waters of the bubbling fountains; — I rode in the 
CamjK) Grande; — I sailed on the beautiful river, 
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an<l led my fleliglitcd eye with the gay aspect of 
the varied shore, where green gardens, white 
villas, and gray monasteries, were scattered for 
many miles up the yellow waters. 

I stood, at evening, in the streets, and listened 
ns the people gathered round the picture ur 
im.age of some fevoiirite saint, and sung a litany 
or the vesper hymn. I took my ice on the 
bench before the door of the coffee house, and 
heard, with an indolent pleasure, the sounds of 
the guitar and the castanet, and the plaintive 
Itellads of their wandering musicians. .1 w'as 
regular at tlie opera. I read Portuguese daily 
with the kind 6atl)cr Antonio, and our little re¬ 
past at noon was increasingly cheerful, as our 
intimacy grew closer. The envoy, die consul, 
and the English gentlemen invited me to their 
tables. They had evening parties; there were 
many ladies; several unmarried, witlr the fresh 
roses and ready smiles of the gay dance-loving 
age. I drank freely from tlie wine cup, and 
was interested and animated over tlie table l^lk, 
and I danced gaily among the others of my age; 
but of those men none interestect my heart as a 
r 2 
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IVieiui: of those woiucu not one warmed me into 
an admirer. The very moment I was restored 
to mvself 1 was full of acliina; wants rml vain 
wisltes; yet had I nothing, however I miglit try 
to disguise it tomysclli with the pursuit of whicli 
iny principles or my sense could reconcile me. 
'I'he woman whose image was continually pi - 
sent to me, was another’s — atiother’s by tin 
most sacreii and sdemn »)f all tics; was tif a 
character moreover distinguishedly superior to 
most of her Italian countrywomen, fur she Ira 
never yielded, even in courte.sy, to the vile 
tom of cicisbeism—a circurasumee, it was . r: 
which, instead of being tlie fruit ot her be < 
lord, was viewetl by him, accordittg to liis moods, 
wiUi an angry.scorn, or w ith Ute keenest ridicule. 
Hence her seclusion was almost monastic, lle- 
gular iiK|uiries I wi^ not hardy enough to make 
— tlie art we so soon learn, of putting chance 
and careless questions on matters Uiat «ieeplv 
move us, I h.'ul practised in vain. I could not 
dist^ver where she lived. Alas! all this was 
wikh and wrong—it bore the fruit of sin; 
although, as fiir’as she was concerned, I thonght 
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only of tlio l oniaiitic interest of looking in her 
eyes, g.'izing on her fair form, anti listening to 
her (lnl<?el voice: but the vain wishing, and the 
(Icferrecijoy, as they troubled my solitary liours, 
‘II (lid they unstring all moral nerve within me. 

There is never any necessity for man laying 
•arf>. those crrorr of early life by some exulted 
ni, by others laughed at,' by more, better and 
larger classes, mourned. Few, very few, men 
walk the ordeal of early life without treading on 
• 11 burning ploughshare; well is it for those 
uh--.c . onseiences the iron does not sear. 

M! Ui.: have the taking eyelids, the ftatter- 
ig ol the lips, the voice of invitation in the 
twilight, a demon is ever near the idle and the 
indolent, mul he smiles when he sees the simple 
victim caught, and kissed, and let! down to the 
I'humbcrs of death. Ah! my forest home, you 
never saw die strong drink mingled — you never 
beartl tlie shout of revelry — you never listcnetl 
to the seductive sojfg, or gazed upon the wanton 
danec of the falsely-smiling, warm-embracing 
but cold heart-broken harlot—most wretched of 
all the wretched ! I mean uol to .sjteak of you 
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in the tone of contempt; it is man — your be¬ 
trayer man — who has aiwaj's “ much iieavier 
guilt and much lighter woe.” — Well flir those 
who, in the protected paths and ailm duties of a 
private and retired life, tread surely, sun-ounded 
by restraining mercies. Better yet for those 
who are early taught where to get the onl}- 
armour proof against Invisible darts, which are 
tempered in a lake of fire. 

It was with joy that I heard the proposal of 
the Count to leave the city, and pass a few weeks 
at a quinta of his near Cintra. It seemed ns if 
I had escaped from the tyrannous grasp of pol¬ 
luting fiends, when I stood again alone in the 
deep shadow of woods—when I beard the mur¬ 
mur of brooks, and the song of birds — when 1 
climbed the naked rock to see the sun rise, or 
watched him sinking in his ocean bed. 1 loved 
to look upon the black cypress-tree, which, in 
Portugal, grows up of a stately beauty like the 
cedar of Lebanog. The gnaflcd branches and 
the white deeply-furrowed bark of the cork¬ 
tree ; the vines in the quinta gardens here 
trelliced, there imaging from branch to branch, 
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in wild irregular festoons; these were ail ob¬ 
jects for the picturesque loving eye; innocent 
food for* it; while the distant song of the water¬ 
drawing peasant girl, the bell of the browzing 
goat, or the mellow chimes, which came down 
on the mountain breeze from the lofty convent, 
soothed me into feelings of peace, sad, indeetl, 
but^weetly sad. 

As 1 was returuiug late one evening from a 
long delicious ramble, Istruck inloapatb which I 
guessed would Icadinthc direction of the Couiii’s 
quinta, but which I hud never before trodtlen. 
It was the twilight hour; no longer were objects 
distinctly seen, and t!ie thickness of the w ikmI 
made my path still darker; a calm, a breathless 
stillness reigned all around. I paused, as in 
doubt wlictlier to proceed or trace back my 
n ay, anti return by the {tublic roatl. Sudtleuly 
a harp note struck on the treimilous air; 
the mere vibration causekl a quick thrill to run 
through my every vein — to shake my et eiy 
tiervo. Again I heard the.laint, low prelutle 
of sweet prouiise, tlie tender melancholy air. 





the weil-remt'inberecl voice of melting melody. 
— I listened with mute, intense, painfully in¬ 
tense intci'cst, holding my breath, which would 
Iiave panted loud —my evei y faculty wound up. 
It ceased: 1 listened on—to nothing. I felt 
my heart too full—I felt it ache, sink, sicken ;— 
my blood chilletl, my brain swam round. What 
sound I uttered, whether faint sigli, or louik ex- 
claim, I know not. What time elapsetl I kno%v 
not; but, at length, to tlje gentle pressure of a 
soft hand,that chafed my pale forehead, I opened 
my dull, dim eye.—Was it?—yes;—she of the 
sad, fair beauty—she, the once-seen, stood 
over me with a look of womanly compassion: 
no sooner did she observe me to recover, than 
addressing herself witli some directions to those 
around, she left the apartment. It was a 
garden )>avilion. I lay stretched u})on a low 
ottoman ; an elderly female attendant and 
two men-servants sto4d l)eside me: tlie former 
took the place of her mistress by my couch, while 
the men remained with their liats in hand, evi¬ 
dently lor Uie purjKKe of assisting me home, 
wlitn sufficiently recovcreil. “ It was not far,” 
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they said, “ tinougli the wood — a very short 
league. Their mistress had given orders for 
my sate and easy conveyance, and the gentle 
baudet, whereon she ru<ie daily in the grounds, 
would carry me home with their support, witlt 
little more inconvenience or liitigue than a 
litter or chair.” 

I felt my strength veiy quickly return; but 
long and vainly L lingered in the indulged hope 
that she might again visit the pavilion, flow 
my eye drank in the pleasure reflected from 
gazing >: 0 und me as I lay — the magic harp — 
the seat so lately quitted — the small and 
delicate plants, which seemed expressly chosen, 
for that their frail and beautiful flowers were 
tlie short-lived blossoms of one summer day;— 
the book too — the opened book; — I took it 
lip, and looked upon the page she had last read 
from : — I started ; — it was a SlK'»ks|)€Jirc; of 
Queen Katherine’K higl^gp^row she was reading, 
and my eyes seized the sad lines: — 

“ Sliip'vrcckcil upon a kingdom wl)crc no piiy, 

No tViuuds, no hopcj no kindred weq) for me; 
Almost no grave allow M me:—like the lily 
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That once was mistress of the field and flourislicd, 

1 11 hang my head and perish." 

1 will pity thee, said yiy quick-beating Heart — 
will be to thee iVieiids, hope, kindred — be tlie 
cold grave forgotten. 

“ Go,” said I aloud to one of tlie atteriBauts, 
“ tell your lady that I feel suificiently re¬ 
covered to he able to proceed alone, and shall 
only require your services to point out to me 
the direction ol' iny path; but say, that I hope 
for jierniission to be allowed to express to 
her niy thanks, for her kind hospitality, in 
ixirson.” 

He went, but almost immediately returned. 
“ The .Signora is well pleased to hear that Uie 
Cavalier is so far recovered; but must 
insist on her arrangement for his rcltirn 
being yielded to. Slie is happy in having ren¬ 
dered him the slight service, for which he is 
desirous of thanking Ifer in person; is soi iy 
that, from the lateness of the hour, .she cannot 
have the [)leasure of receiving him, and bills 
him God speed.” 
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1 listened eagerly, but disappointedly, to 
every syllable of the message; rose silently, 
looked ‘round the little temple of her solitude 
witli tllat searching gaze with which we fix a 
locality for ever in our memory, and went forth 
slowly and reluctantly. 

A%nrge sized gentle baudet of the breeil of 
Barbary, with saddle and housings of green velvet, 
and embroidered rein, stood ready for me, and 
the two attendants armed, and bearing torches, 
took their stations one before, the otlier by 
my side. 

We had not gone a fuU mile from the villa 
when I heard the sudden clashing of swords, 
and loud cries for help, at a very short dis¬ 
tance. The servants with me were greatly 
aharmed, overcome with unmanly apprehen¬ 
sions, and begged of me to turn back. 'I'hcir 
rccjiiesls and remonstrances, however, did but 
indistinctly reach me, Ipr already was I urgi" 
my beast out of its |>atient amble to its 
pace and best s])eed in the <!'• 
cr}'. 

Against the huge • 
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of tlio «illicit ouUiiie, I caugljt the figure df » 
man ilefemling liimself’ stoutly aguinst three 
assailants. Tlie clear darkness of tl.e deep 
lilne starlight sky, shuwctl me the active 
motions, die glittering swor<!s, and the s])arks 
that flew from them; while the alternate calls 
on saint and devil bespoke the resolute hiring 
of the assaulted gentleman. Throwing myself 
among the combatants, I was in an instant by 
Jiis side, and the foiled bandits, after one of 
them had discharged a pistol, the shot of which 
(the first I had ever heard by the way), flew 
with a spitting whiz close, but harmlessly, past 
my naked head, left us with a loud volley of 
curses, and made off in an opposite direction 
from the slowly advancing torches. 

“ My thanks to you, gentle Sir, for your Iwkl 
liolji,” said the Stranger, os he leaned ex¬ 
hausted and almost breadiless U|>on bis sword. 
'The villains had well nigli overpowered me; 
one were lieavy odds in tlieir tavonr. 
-'■ntJemeu don’t want courage to 
•»ke of carrying off a well- 
Siguor." I rcjdied 
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brielly ; but judge my astonishment, wiicn in the 
person of him whom 1 had delivered in tliis 
strange 'rencontre, I discovered, by the recog¬ 
nition and obeisance of the servants, who now 
caiue doubtingly forward, the Prince Belmonte, 
Uie husband of that beauteous being who had 
so dillbrbeil my young heart. 

1 eagerly exuinined him. Tull, noble-looking, 
liaiidsome; elegant both in his person and 
countenance. As he recovered iiimself, a kind 
of add hauteur, a polished cniniaess spread 

t 

over every feature, and was observable in every, 
even the sli^itest movement of the limb, or 
luind ; a look of that quiet surprise, which re¬ 
quires to be informed, but indiflerent as to 
the issue, indicated to me the necessity of 
giving some explanation for being found at 
midnight on the road leading from his villa, 
with the animat which his wife generally used 
to take exercise on, and attended by his own 
servants. I briefly stated to him that, after a 
ilay of great heat and fatigue, 1 had been over¬ 
taken by a fainting sickness near the gate of 
his garden, and succoured by his lady’s order; 
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and I closed by expressing my great pleasure 
that Providence had enabled me so soon and 
so agreeably to repay in part the obligation 
conferred. 

He appeared much struck by tlie animation 
of my manner, for. he said instantly, that lie 
rejoiced at any circumstance that had given him 
the opportunity of making my acquaintance, 
and still more to find that I was a neighbour. 

As danger was evidently abroad, he insisted 
that I should return with him, and pass the 
remainder of the night at the villa. We ac> 
cordingly prepared to retrace our steps; a 
wound in the fieshy part the thigh, which 
he hod not felt at die moment, and in the heat 
of his lute encounter, now became stiff, and 
(minful. I bound it up, and placing him on 
the baiidet, supported his limb with my hand, 
as we moved slowly back towards the mansion. 
It appeared from what he now told me, that he 
hod been returning from Lisbon alone, on 
horseback, and having called on a iriend, who 
resided near the palace of Queluz, was induced 
to stay till the late hour, in which he so im> 
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j)rudently ventured on, *nd was beset by tlie 
robbers. They had seized his horse by the 
bridle, a.<d he had juinjjed off, made for the 
tree, aru! placing his back against it, had de¬ 
termined to sell his life dearly, and had success¬ 
fully kept his ground till I so opportunely 
joined him. If to me all this was strange, con¬ 
fused, and exciting, what provetl it to the 
Indy Agatlia? 

In a full and sweeping night robe, with her 
head bound close (as for the grave), a broad 
white fillet passing tight across her brow, pale, 
very pale, yet beautil'ul, as if she was a love- 
worn woman, widowed by absence aiul neglect, 
she came down from her chamber with a taper in 
her hand, to learn the cause of our return, and 
of the confusion below. Her earnest attentions 
were immediately given to the care and comfort 
of her husband, while she thanked me in a 
most courteous, lady-likc manner, but with a 
tone, which my tjuick and reiuly fears decmetl 
full of ;i sad regret, that my acquaintance was 
thus in a manner Ibrced upon her. 

It was with the smile of a relieved mind 
that sho listcnetl as I Inulc herself and ho'- 
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lord good night, adding early dawn 1 

must return to (he Count, who would, no doubt, 
be under considerable anxiety for iny safety. 
The Prince begged me to consider his villa us 
always open to me; and though he said the 
Princess saw no company, he was sure that of 
one, who had been introduced so singularly on 
that evening to them both, would be ever wel* 
come. She gave a ^ent assenting bwd, and 1 
withdrew. 


Most freely I gave ntyself to enjoy that pre¬ 
cious privilege. He was confined to* a sofa 
for some weeks : daily I visited him : I informed 
him of such news as I gathered from the C’ount ; 
I played with him at chess, at cart^; 1 did 
every thing to make myself agreeable in his 
sight, tliat I might be ensured the bliss, the in¬ 
nocent bliss as 1 thought it, of being near the 
lady Agatha. 

Very, very seldont did she address herself to 
me, and then in a quiet, polite, but reserved 
manner. 

It became/vident to mo that she saw : cvitlent 
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timt she desired to chock Uiose sentiinciits ot 
admiration, wliicli, wliile I deliglitedly indulged 
in them, t vainly flattered mysell' 1 might siic- 
cessfidly conceal. 

'J'he I’rince was blind to all these emotions, 
which betrayed my secret to her, for his heart 
was as cold and unfeeling as the marble-looking 
fine hand with wliich lie guided the pieces on 
the chess-lK)ard. To his wife he had an air of 
indiflerent, smiling politeness, as he sate at 
table, wliich might easily deceive the heartless, 
uninterested observer; me it could not. This 
treasure of charms —this mind —this heart — 
ah! no “ that was not his it could not be. 
The affections never will be mocked. She w as 
submiss with that proud womanly devotion 
which scorns the display, or even the admission 
of her misery; which would spurn aw ay the of- 
lered consolation of those male coquettes, who 
watch the moment to flatter and betray. No; 
she did not, coulrl not, love himt— could not 
resjtect him. She .sighed (but it was in secret), 
and she endured him well. 

His liking for, and attentions to mo werevery 
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marked, and, I’or him 1 imagine, must luive been 
uiuisually eordi:il. I iis eoiiver.-alioii was livrlv, 
elegant, and, at times, attractive; but m vain 1’'' 
songlu to recommend bimseli to • u. 1 , d 
))im li>r his treatment ol liis wile, and sooii 1 
i’oimd iliatl envied him ; too soon, ala,-- ! liiat I 
coveted Ids jtossession of her. 

J iearnetl, accidenlaily, in converstition. that 
she had passed one day in the house, near the 
Conde’s, in the Una de !San Ih-nto, for liie sake 
of attending tlie Opera in the eveidng, and tlial, 
on lier lirst arrival in Lisbon, slie lia.il oi'cu])ii.ti 
those apai tnients i’or many weeks. 

i have said that she stmiionsly avoided botli 
my looks ami wools; so admirably did she 
contrive to disiipjioinl my wishes, f(>r any more 
unrestrained expression ol' my ll.elings, that, 
during three weeks of daily \isiting, 1 iu;ver 
once saw her alone. 

To a naturally ventured (|uestion of mine, 
concerning t^e .Shiikspcare, she coldly replied 
(in Trench) that she hud known the Knglish 
langmige i'rom her childhood, as she hatl been 
very early instrncUil in it: and then she point- 
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filly cliiinf'cil tlie sui'ject, as it' requesting it 
iniirlit uot aijain he .tlluilcil to. T remember, 
too, tlia.t Vlieiiever I eutrealeil her to favour me 
with at) air, or music, her .selections were tle- 
sie:iie(lly (li.sappoinlitig; they were of a light 
and cheerful, or of a cold and scientific charac¬ 
ter. Once only as I looked a deeivfclt reproach 
upon her, she sung, in sorrowing tones, a sonie- 
thli’ig to calm my diseased mind; and her eyes 
had the .soft expre.ssion of onewho was saddened, 
pityingly saddened, to see the .strong impression 
that sIh; made. 

I leavens! What 1 suffereil through that 
shoi t period of my lirst love—for love it w;is, 
though not, alas ! that fond, requiteil feeling 
— that |>ure leaping of one young heart to its 
virgin fellow. 

II was a deep, passionate tidiniration — a 
panting of the sick heart — a burning of the 
levered brain. Her image wjis ever present. 
My walks, my lyings down, my ilays, my 
nights, my drciims were full of lier, were 
haunted hy her form. 

Mad 1 been a painter 1 could, from memory, 
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have drawn the every beauteous trifle tliat 
stniiiped a bright originality uj)on each lovely 
feature ; in all their varying and chai.gerul ex¬ 
pressions would have caught, and fixed the 
passing charm, till each day should have nudii- 
plied new portraits of the idol mistress of my 
love. It grew upon me this strange malady. 1 
did not seek to clicck it. I fed it full of wildest 
hopes, of wishes, spurned as they rose ; but yet, 
that as my fancy once dared admit them, hail 
dropi^ed some stain upon my heart. 

I said, and felt within myselli that I would 
rather die than entertain a thought, a wish inju¬ 
rious to her honour; but, should the Prince 
die! ah — why check the thought? He was 
not immortid ; but for me, were in his grave al¬ 
ready. The gambler’s gmve was often dug by- 
others ; sometimes by disappointed, ruined self. 
He was a deep, a desperate gamester. He did 
n6t love this angel, was not loved by her ; dial 
way hope lay. Thus whispered my evil spirit; 
and having whispered, in all iny visionary vigils, 
up came tliis phantom of delight to mock me. 

'I'he sensitive plant jicver yielded to the ap- 
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proacliiiig touch with (quicker tremblings, than 
1 to the gentle air of Iier very robe, as at any 
time, in moving through the saloon, where we 
sate, she jiassed my chair. 

.\t last wont down, and jireyed upon by the 
tyraimou.s pa.ssion, I determined on disclosing to 
her the state of my tortured feelings,and asking 
loi' a few words, mere words, to live uj>on, to 
love upon; of pity, friendship, counsel, any 

thing so she but heard me; and replietl- 

The J’rince, by degrees, recovered fii> 
strength of limb, and went out as usual. I heard 
liim announce, one evening, that he -should be 
absent on tbe morrow, and not return till the 
d.iv following. I felt certain that 1 should not 
be ex|)ected by the lady Agatha, and might 
thus surprise her into an interview. 

It was that brilliant hour of evening, wbeu it 
is yet long to the set of sun; but the sinking orb 
is all a clear-seen, glorious world of light; no 
longer are the rays fervid; no longer are the 
gltides between the forest trees exjio.sed, glaring 
and hot; but tlie. long shadows of’evening spread 
on ami on, ileligbtfully, as if to give and to 

(i 
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gather coolness. The garden, the fountain, tlie 
wood, the stre.'im, tlie lieath, the rock, invite all 
forth to roapi, and meditate, and to be tliankl'ul, 
that they live in such a world. 

Music breathes softer at such an hour. Again, 
as I approached the gate leailing to the Prince’s 
villa, again I heard the melody of the harji; tar 
off I was; but yet I stayed my disturbing step, 
and listened to the air: the same, the very same 
that I had first heard, that I had loved, that I 
had maddened on. With yet a deeper feeling, 
if that were possible, she sung, anil the last 
tones seemed as if they meltetl away; not into 
silence, but into distance, Ixiaring that melody 
on, —on, — upon unseen wings, — never to die. 

She ceased, and I tlrew near. I approachctl 
by a path, which so led upon the pavilion, that, 
all unseen myself, 1 could first look within. 

She had left the harp, and was seated in a 
low chair of antique Grecian form; she leaned 
far back, and her limbs were extended fur 
before, her feet crossing, her hands, entwined 
together, lay resting on her lap. Reclin¬ 
ing thus, as one who thinks and sorrows, she 
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f,fnzi'd oil vacancy: a ineilow light lull on her, a 
calm ratlinncc lloaled over the whole picture: 
her whit^siniar of I’lorence silk was clasped more 
loosely t)n her bosom, her .s()uare kerchief of 
while lace was arranged im her head wiih that 
slight conlineinent at the forehead, and that 
easy cureless fall behind, which is a most ancient, 
:md, to my eye, a most beautiful costume. But 
it was on her 1 first saw it, and on her what 
could have appeared otherwise? 

I paused, and gazed on her with breathless 
adoration: then, rusliing suddenly forward, I 
ti ll upon my knees before her, and, seizing her 
lair hiiiid, kissed and wept upon it, in a straiig,' 
agony of unvepressed tumultuous abamlomneiit. 

.She would have risen ; but was so entirely 
snritrised, as to sink back upon her seat, ex- 
luuisted by the efl’ort. I looked up into her dark 
eyes: icius were gathering in them; few ami 
pearly they ran down her fair cheek, and trick¬ 
ling I’ell on mine. Scalding diey wore, as if tlie 
lightning of her glorious eye bunietl even in them. 

“ Agatha, say, say that you pardon my un- 
happy i)assiun; .say that you will not h:ite me; 
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say that you will think of me as a friend—a lov¬ 
ing, doting frieiul — one, my Agatha, to whom 
the few short hours near you have been ages of 
pain and joy, of sweet agony, of melancholy 
transport.” 

“ Beavoir, I may not, must not listeti to 
words and tones like these.” 

“ Pity me ! Oh 1 say you pity me.” 

“ I am a woman, and have loved.” 

“ You love another, then.” 

“ 1 am u wile.” 

“ You love another.” 

“ Spare me, I pray you, spare me. Ah ! do 
not waste the sweet aflections of your young 
heart on such a wild and guilty love; place them 
where in honour you may; where in hojte you 
may; where a pure, young, love-warmed heart 
may meet, in innocence, tlic fulness of your 
own. I am a wife, and cannot hear you.” So 
saying, she rose abruptly.” 

“ Come, let us go; 1 may not, must uot hear 
you more, Beavoir. It is my wish, my prayer, 
that you would never, never think of me; not 
even as a friend. You arc not Ibniicd lor friend- 
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sliij). Your t'rieiidship would soon become a 
stormy passion — a guilty love—a crime in you, 
and miseiV to ind. Farewell.” 

Again 1 kneeled, and caught her robe. 

“ Hear me for a nmtnent; one little moment 
hear me. I will be calm, guarded, resigneti; 
but do not, do not shun me. 1 h.ave no guile, 
no poison. Wretcheii I am; faithful I must be. 
Innocent you are; still are you the cause of all 
my bitter woe. Heaven formed you lovely, 
Ibrmed yfiu to be loved. This coklness is no 
virtue; ’tis tyranny—the proud sin of w-onian. 
You see the deep sufferings of your victim. A 
word; a look; a pale smile of pity, such as 
iiaily with innocence you might and could be¬ 
stow ; and my poor grateful heart wouki live, 
with fond content, upon such alms.” 

“ Beavoir, you know not what you ask. 1 
liave a feeling for you, as strong, its trtie, as 
pitying regaril may be; only name not love. 
The word alone tears wider in niy bosom ti 
slowly closing wound. Thus much I say w ith 
paiu. To none other have I ever breathetl this. 
'Jo you the knowleilge may be healing. Leave 
iiK', i cull eat YOU. leave me. II you would 
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not tlial 1 yet more strictly .slmn yon, Iravc 
me.” I rose. 

“ lie tlial llie 1 po*; but p>), in IbiKi 

and fervent liojie, tliat I may reap tlie briplit 
reward of such kind look and tone as 1 may 
innocently seek, as yon may innocently' give.” 

Witli a deep darklinp ga/.e of saddened grati¬ 
tude, she looked on me, and replied, “ Tlien he 
this scene forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten ! — Oh! it sliall live a kalend of 
delight. A day for the mind’s eye and ear to 
feed, to feast on. lleverted to at every hour of 
wakeful being, and li.ed o’er again in dreams. 
“ J’ardon my first, last crime.” 'I'hen bending 
closer to hei’, I jtressed niy lip devt>tiona]ly on 
her I'iiir, fiiir l()rehead; and rushed, for I dared 
not linger, from her magic jtresence. 

We met again—but now that I had poured 
■jiiy passion out, the presence of others was no 
protection to her. .My looks, my words, my 
every action were to her a constant wor.ship- 
ping; vain, vain washer imploring, all ehajiientlv, 
though silently, expressed, llesoiutely she avoiil- 
ed all scerd interviews: others she could nol. 
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vvillioiil slieli:i(! told her coki, scoriil'ui iortl, and 
this I i'elt m^rsuadet^lhat slie never would. Tlius 
cruelly 1, urged iiiy suit, though neither seek¬ 
ing, or thinking of’any issue, least of all a guilty 
one. One evening in returning me a book, in 
which 1 had been calling her attention to some 
passage of beauty, she[)laccd between the leaves 
a billet tr) iny atldress. I retired, and flew has¬ 
tily homeward. I shut myself up in my cham¬ 
ber, kissed, and opened it with rapture. 

“ Note from Agatha. 

“ Mr. Ileavoir, is this generous Is this manly 
to your honour, to your delicacy 1 appeal; 
let me not appeal in vain; your attentions are 
painful to me ; indeed, persecuting. 

“ A. nr 

“ 'I'o Agatha in reply. 

‘‘ Beloved and idolized woman, do you ihitrk, 
then, that it is possible for me to draw forth 
the arrow which has slain my peace f But wiiy 
do I speak thus, as if coinplainiiigly ? Peace i-. 
slain ! yes; but a love born iVoin its expiring 
sighs, which nothing can, which nothing shall tlc- 
5troy.\'ain are all your looks, now in cold reproof 
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iivtirii'd, and now hO ciicjiantingK' iin))luiinj;; 
vain. You will not j)ily me; Ajjatha, you shall; 
you are alone in heart; you know, you feel that 
you are. J ask no higher privilege, no fortune 
more golden than to bo your friend ; yes, friend, 
to listen to your bosom’s beatings, and answer 
them with mine. 

Beautiful, l>eautiful thou art, Agatha ! yet, 
before we met each other, my ear had listened 
to your angel tones; my heart had already 
vowed a ft)nd allegiance to thee; and then 1 saw 
you, atid, our eyes met. You have not forgot- 
ten, no, you cannot have forgotten that evening 
at the Ojtera. How your lovetl image haunted 
me from that hour forth, till the more blessed 
one, when I awoke to the soft pressure of your 
hand ! Moment of happiness, return — return. 

1 would daily die that death of swoons, to be 
so sw-eetly wakened. 

“ Once only has fate favoured me; once 
only have I sought to pour out at your feet my 
full, my overflowing heart. ”i'is true you would 
not hear me; bul, Agatha, you wept; your 
burning tears have ki.ssed my cheek, and, as 
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they tiid t,(), scaled me lor your slave. You 
liave loved another ; does he live ? if so, he is 
not worih^ of your thought. Here, here at 
your foot, living but to look on you; here 
should be his place of worship. Obid him conic, 
that my heart may wrestle with his heart, and 
thine tlic jiri/.e. — Or is he dead ? I’ll mourn 
with thee ! learn of thee liow he looked, and 
spoke; Avhat way he wooetl, and won thee. 
Agatha, there is a second love; a love of sym¬ 
pathy — strong, undecaying, less destructible 
than coimnoti love. Engraft thy broken myrtle 
branch on my young heart; love me, Agatha, as 
a friend; innocently; but only love me; then 
will I be stibmiss, and calm, and gentle. It is 
the struggle tears me, and makes me the wild 
worship|)er you shrink from. Soothetl by your 
smile, healed by your balmy voice, I shall be 
tjuiet as the hushed infant at his mother’s 
breast. Let it be thus, my dearest, dearest Aga¬ 
tha. If you forgive this; Oh ! you must: if you 
forgive this, play for me to night—you have not 
lor many evenings pitst—in pity, in pure pity, 
play for mo that sweet air — do — it will inedi- 
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cine iny sick liearl. I will not pain, will not jjcr- 
sccuteyoii; reward mo only by this ; il’ yon re- 
lUse, again shall my disappointed lovtihavo way. 
You.liave seen how, with a young love seated 
on his mane, the shaggy lion is no longer 
fierce, but walks, all laml)-like, in fondled jwide : 
be kind to me, Agatha; and thus will 1. 

Ever and devotedly thine, 

“ OsM.AN.” 

\Vc met in the evening — I played chess 
with the Prince, and afterwards we paceal tlx; 
saloon together. .Agatha sat apart, silent .and 
abstracted. I governed mvself well: ventureti 
oil no long, arid distressful gazings — scarce ad- 
dresseti her ; pul no emphasis in my tones. — 
She felt that I was behaving well. Once, and 
once only, 1 saw her, through a mirror opposite, 
look on me, in such .sort as a leader mother 
would on a sick and wilful child ; but the cx- 
jiression of her eye changed almost instantly, 
and you could see that her mind was looking 
back into years gone by, and scenes long passed 


away. 
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“ Agatha,” said tlic Prince, “you quite ue- 
glet l your Iiarp.” 

“ I lately,” she replied, as she rose 

and moved slowly towards it. T saw her eyes 
raised upwards, and marked that chill shudder- 
iug of the Iraine which tells of settled sorrow. 
1 felt low, and I dared not ask for my favorite 
air. Two or more she gave in a style, for her, 
of cold indiflerence and tameness; at last, pre¬ 
luding ill low, sad, wandering tones, as if she 
were playing a something never regularly com- 
jiosed, she sung these wonls: — 

“ It lu vei- dies — a broken love. 

For its nest is a broken lieart. 

It live., it [ilains, a lonely doM', 

Till tlie soul and the body jiart. 

(I sweet is the coo of a lonely dove, 
t) sweet is the grief of a broken love.” 

.\s she ceased from the simple strain, I ob¬ 
served hei eyes filled with tears. I was yet 
a man — 1 loved her indeed to madness — 1 
could, the yestei'd.ay, have pressed her to niy 
bosom am! kissed away her tears — but 1 lell 
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awetl—sn'ul little, aiul went siilnliieii' away. 

— With the morrow tlie strenf^th aml'|^ e of 
my ptission raturned. I remeJiiheret’,. till look 
of pity that she had cast on me, and knew 
such feeling was akin to love. 

The late autumn of Portugal is a very 'lo- 
lightful season ; the ground is no longer parchc*! 

— the foliage of the evergreens is no longer 
shrivelled up — the heat, and the drought an^ 
gone — the nieadow-safl’ron — the autumnal 
snowdrop, and many sweet smcllitig flowers 
appear, rejoicingly, as it were, after the first 
rains; while the yeinig grass springs up, and 
the new leaves shoot out, and the whole face 
of the country smiles beneath the clear, pleasant, 
mild October sun. I remembe^ me of one 
happy day abouf this period. 

We bad made a little party to vis’^ the 
monastery at the summit of the Cintru Moun¬ 
tain—the Prince, the Count (for I liatl brought 
them better acquainted), father Antonio, jiAga- 
Um, and myself. We rode mules, or baudets, 
but 1 was, almost the whole time, that is, in 
<',very steep or difBcidt path, on foot by the si<!e 
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of Agixlhii, to watcli, to giiartl her, to give Uu*, 
constant and ready support. You are forced to 
ride singly along these narrow mountain nmle- 
tracks. It was easy for me to contrive the 
ap})arent chance of following close to Agatha ; 
and my attentions seemed but natural. To 
her alone were they {lainful; tlxough it was 
plain that she was softened down and subdued 
into a submissive gentleness by the tender, yet 
impassioned, tlelicacy of my every act. We 
first passed through a woo<l of large trees; the 
oak, the pine, the cork-tree, anti many others ; 
ainoug waters too — tlierc were loud babbling 
and silent streams — here, issuing from rocks, 
there, glidifig along in cot>l, green, mossy places. 
We passed a thick coppice of the strawberey- 
tree, aaid at last rose above all vegetation, and 
reached the high naked point on which stands 
tlie chapel. As we sate on this lonely spot 
amid wild rocks, and looked down upon the 
white houses of Cintra nestling in the wood’s deep 
bosom, and then out upon the wide-e.\tended 
calm snn-rdlecting ocean, we were all silently 
delighted: the eye of Agatha sparkled witli 

VOL, I. H 
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;i iK-\v beauty, with an expression almost ol' 
happiness. After a whiltiour eompanioiis went 
into the monastery, anti she, lor ctKi'ness, re¬ 
pose, and the lair view, remuining seated on 
the stone bench without, I bore her company. 
8ih;nt we sate, but there is a speaking silence — 
a kind of sweet and secret complacency, to think 
that the human being by our side has the like 
tastes :uul feelings; Unit the congeniality of 
hetirts is acknowledged. 

It was long before a wtM'd was uttered; at 
last, Agatha said to me, “ Osman, look upon 
that smiling ocean; the pall of darkness will 
shroud it ere tv few short hours have jiassevl 
away ;— tints it is with life, and thus it is with 
love.” 

She rose, and, cittering the chapel, ))assed 
into a gloomy recess where stood a mean 
shrine lighted by a dim taper’s ray, and fell 
on her knees before it; for an hour she re¬ 
mained there motionless, and prayed in silence; 
there was a calm relieved expression on lier 
face, when she came forth, that charmed, bm 
awed me. I felt a sweet content tis we tfe- 
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scended tlie mountain; the vale below was all 
coolness and perfume; tlie deep shades of 
evening^"athered on us ere we reached home, 
and all was still — even my wild and guilty 
)>nssion still. 

It was arranged, in the course of’tlie evening, 
that we were to set out the next morning, as 
early as four o’clock, to assist at ihe festival of' 
All Saints, one of the greatest annual festivals in 
the country. 

“ Your countrymen,” said tlie old Count, ad¬ 
dressing himself to me, “ generally absent thetn- 
selves from the sad spectacle exhibited every 
year on this gloomy holiday; they retire to their 
garden-houses; gladly would I also; but 1 dare 
not; the eye of the Inquisition is evil, and is 
every where. Shocfcilig as it may lie to one of 
your gentle nature, it is well for the traveller, 
especially the happy, free, privileged English¬ 
man, to gaze for once on the solemn scene of 
an Auto da F<?. 

“ The death procession of the jioor sufferers 
differs from that of all common executions, and 
though sadly so, yet nevertheless is mournfull}’ 

II 
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interesting, aiul very painfully humbling to the 
mind. Here in this presence I freely speak my 
sentiments. The good father Antonio partici¬ 
pates in my feeling, and the day may j'et arrive 
when we shall both be made to pay the bitter 
penalty of our free love to all sects of Christians 
who cling in simple sincerity of fiiitb to that 
cross on which hung the one mighty Redeemer 
of all.” 

The morning came. The Prince and Agatha, 
wlio had to attend the court, went forward in 
their carriage. The Count and father Antonio 
in another. I rode alone. 

The sad thought of the Auto da Fc was en¬ 
tirely driven from my mind by all that delight¬ 
fully engaged and filled i^in the various scenes 
and lively groupings on the rood. It was co¬ 
vered with country people and peasants, all 
gaily decked off’ in their holiday garbs. Tlie 
gaudy waistcoat, the shining buckle, the ribbon¬ 
ed hat, the laced boddice, the silver crucifix, tlie 
netted or the glossy upturned liair, the garru¬ 
lous old, and the prattling young, all loud, and 
joyous, and walking briskly on. The fine per- 
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I’liine of the narcissus was wafted I'roin every 
nosegay j and the higlr-piled grape-basket was 
held up^to the passer-by with bright, inviting 
smiles. All was joy. Iii the suburbs there 
were fresh, green bushes at every vintner’s, and 
large groups oT idle, merry muleteers quaffing 
and laughing round the noisy door. In the 
streets of the city itself tliere were gay, silken 
tapestries hanging down from all the windows, 
and blooming flower-pots arranged in all the 
balconies- Now, the grey head of a yellow- 
faccsl duenna: now, the glossy ringlets and spark¬ 
ling black eyes of a pretty eager-looking brunette; 
now, the woolly pate, the black, shining cheek, 
and the wliitc rolling eyes of a negro servant, 
were thrust forth in e.\pectation. All was Joy. 

Amid all these more innocent preparers for 
the pleasures of the coming holiday, might be 
seen many big, burly, pitiless-looking monks, 
and a few sallow', chilly, smiling priests ; while 
totterin'* vergers, and active voting choristers 
dawdled or ifin about with a sort of eager aiul. 
pleased importance. 

It was about eight o’clock when we arrived. 

H 3 
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The Pi ince and Agatha were to dine with the 
Count after the ceremony; and, in the, evening, 
we were all to attend the Opera together. Widi 
so much actual and so much j>rospective enjoy¬ 
ment I was highly excited. 1 coultl not sit 
down. I washed, and changed my dress, walk¬ 
ing about my chqmba’ all the time. . I sipped 
iny chocolate in the like restless manner; had a 
smile for the merchant’s daughter, and forgot, 
of a truth, that any body was to be or could be 
miserable that day, till the sound of the Count’s 
voice and that of the benevolent monk, in fer¬ 
vent prayer, coming from the Oratory near, 
checked tlie valh flow of my spirits; and, as I 
heard them put aip a solemn petition for the 
poor wretches who were tiiat day innocently to 
suffer, I felt I'eproved for my levity, and my 
heart beat u sincere amen. 

Yet, nevertheless, so powerfully are we acted 
u))on by matter pressing on and around us, so 
alive is the sense to delight, that, after, when I 
went forth ttlone, though I <lid shudiler wlxui, ns 
crossing the square of the iiupiisition, 1 saw 
the scalfold: Ute insulted altar near it; the 
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wheels of’ tonneiit; the slake; the chain; the 
faggots ; ^lie stei'u sokliers; the savagU'l«oking 
familiars, and the thronging multitude of beg¬ 
gars and low rabble gathering to look upon 
those whom they might be comlbrtcu (for a 
moment) by considering as yet more wretched 
than themselves ; — though I di<l shudder as I 
saw these things, yet, as I entered a church near, 
and heard, for tbelSrst time, the full deep cho¬ 
rus of an immense crowd of monks arranged in 
procession, according to their various orders, and, 
as in parts, they ceased, and the strain was taken 
up by female voices, which came out from behind 
their high and retired gratings, like the answer¬ 
ings of s])irits, I felt a solemn pleasure which, 
while the organ continued to peal forth its 
praise, and titey to chaunt the sacred hymn, I 
could not check the admission of. At last, forth 
tliey went, each bearing a thick torch of j'ellow 
wax lighted; black, brown, and white, were the 
robes of their different orders, with crosses of 
white, green, or red, embroidered on Uiein- 
'J'heir bald heads shone venerably, ami, as they 
passed, tlic people stood uncovered, luent, and 
n 1 
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crossed themselves, with low, devout mutteriugs, 
to thotbnnners of the saints. 

And now a shout of joj' burst forth, as the 
Patriarch and his proud train, and the gay 
nobles of the court appeared from another 
quarter. Immediately martial symphonies struck 
up, and the royal guards of horse and infantry 
sounded their piercing trum{>ets, and beat the 
point of war. Above all these notes of joy, rung 
loudly out the merry chimings of clear bells, in¬ 
viting to open churches and dressed shrines; 
and, through the wide, wide city, each streetwas 
filled with glad and hurrying crowds. 

All of a sudden I felt a slight rising in my breast 
as of sickness—I deemed that I had gently stag¬ 
gered, or wasgiddy; but no—every sound Itecame 
(on the instant) hushed or broken, like the fear- 
checked laugh of the menaced idiot; — another 
sound arose — a dull, low rumbling — low, but 
every ear heard it, and then uphcaved the solid 
earth, and terribly shook: and the bells rung, 
fearfully to hear, a people’s knell; the ruin, the 
awfully terrific ruin, rushed, rattling close upon 
that wild j>ea}; towers and lofty palaces 



toppled and fell — the hu<.e stones clanged 
clear and|frighlt‘ully, tiien thundering tumbled 
heaj)ingly below. Darkness arose. A 
ruin-cloud, thick and eiirthy, that might be 
felt. Bodie.s were crushed — flights stopped 

— fears ended — cries stifled ; but I — I 
amid these terrors, how shall I paint me? 
Methought that it was me the destroying 
angel sought — me first, and more than all; it 
seemed that I was the sole cause of the dread 
judgment. The. wailings and the cries sounded 
horrible in my ears; — the staring eyes, dilated 
wide by terror, all .seemed to look on me — 1 liad 
filled up the measure of «meii’s crimes: for me, 
for me the world’s end was sooner come; — the 
trumpet, the trumpet, it would sound— now — 
now the last vial of wrath was to be poured out, 
and the throne set, and the books opened. My 
heiu t failed me for fear, and I rushed franticly 
about to find where I might shelter me — w anl 
off my tide for one, one little moment, and 
plead on mercy’s ground. I ran into a churcli 

— the crowded .supplicants knelt, givanetl, aiul 
beat their bosoms — the roo^jawned, and fell. 
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;ai(l crushed, and buried tlieni. 1 iiiii ried after 
a flt’ing crowd towards tfie river bank A stone 
cross fell from a chapel front on a young mo¬ 
ther (in my path) and slew her: her babe fell in 
its swathings unharmed at nty feet — I stooped 
and caught it up in my arms, that its innocence 
might plead for me at the awful bar. 1 flew on¬ 
wards to the river. Strange Providence, or fate, 
t>r destiny ! Before my eyes, within three jiaces of 
nie,the small square quaj", and tlie closely cling¬ 
ing crowd upon it were swallowed up quick. A 
miffhtv rolling volume of black w'nter burst 
roaring on the fata? spot, and heavily subsided 
with a loud, raouruful»sound of stifling absorp¬ 
tion. I turned, and^ed across and out of the 
jrerilous ruins; far and rapid wasmy course. I 
j)aused not among those crowds, who, having 
gained the open fields, had thrown themselves 
down on their knees, on their faces, and on their 
bellies, in every attitude of terror, agony, and 
prayer. I stood not among those, who, in a 
fondness struggling with their fear, turned their 
])ide gaze upon their vanishing homes. 

1 thought not u£ aiding any human being: it 
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-^ccinwi to me at once a wild and a vain pre- 
huiiipliou; j— as soon might one hope to touch 
the hantl of Lazarus lying in the bosom of Abra- 
liani, as succour, serve, or approach even the 
gootl, —as avert the fate of the evil and the sin¬ 
ner. Sotuething, indeed, oi‘a different moment¬ 
ary impulse, liad moved me to lift the fallen in- 
Ihnt, aiiid still 1 pressed it closely to my panting 
bosom. On, on 1 tied, till, passing with a quick, 
hesitating fearfuluess, under tl>e lofty central 
arch ol' the Lisbon aqueduct, I found myself 

alone — alone on the bank of a clear, shallow 

« 

rivulet, which, in jieaceful murmurs, flowed 
gently over its rocky bed, and glistened to the 
sunbeams, and watered the roots of flowers 
where bees were humming over their honey- 
yielding treasures. 

1 threw myself dow'n on the gnissy Inmk. — 
1 did not thank, or praise, or supplicate my 
Clod ; but I seemed to ask, and find security in 
the sight -of the water and the flowers, and u 
companionship in these sweet, natural sounds. 
Wrath was on the city; but here, even I shoulil 
be spared here, for the very bfes’ sake. 
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I had scarcely recovered myself with these 
thoughts, and placed niy little burthen on the 
green earth by my side, when my attention 
was arrested by a very solemn voice, which, in 
an unknown and harsh tongue, was earnestly 
engaged in a fervent, praiseful devotion. I 
looked around, but could, at first, see no one; 
at last, in a retired spot behind some myrtle 
bushes, I saw a strange, an appalling figure. 

An aged man, with a neglected beard ofa dull, 
sandy red, a wan, ;pild look, and tearful eyes, 
sate uttering words aloud, but quite abstracted, 
and ever and anon, he bowed forward his head, 
and pressed his forehead in the dust. A large 
extinguished torch lay by him. He wore a high 
mitre-shaped cap, and an ample surplice, or sur- 
coat of a glaring 5 'ellow. Flames-, devils, and 
imps, of every form the black fariC 3 ’ could sug¬ 
gest, and at the bottom a dccapitated-head with 
the lighted firebrand and laggot beneath, wen; 
rudely depicted on them. A motion of mine 
disturbed him ; he started, and seized the torch 
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l)y liis side, as it had been a weaiion, and rose 
II ]) siiddei^y; Imt, staggering Ironi weakness 
fell: he did not, however, faint, but cried aloud, 
“ Ila ! do you follow'with your Christian ven¬ 
geance here ? Now, may the God of Jacob swal¬ 
low you up quick — I have not bosved down, 
and worship)>cd your golden calf With Shad- 
rach, Meshech, and Abeduego I have been faith¬ 
ful. Ye would have cast me down into your 
burning fiery furnace; but, lo ! I am delivered 
out of your hands.” 

1 moved towards him with an eager, and 
kind anxiety — 

“ Back, I say — back to your burning Sodom 
— surely,,my Lord shall destroy you, .and rain 
down fire from Heaven on your head.” 

“lam Jto enemy — I would serve, save you.” 

“ Arc you a Christian ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then are you to me as the Philistine, 
and the Canaanite. I spit my hate at thet‘, 
though it bring my deatli stroke.” 

“ Unhap))y luan, from my soul I pity you ; 
trust me; you may safely, I amnn Englishman.” 
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“ Ah!” said the nnforUniatu, with a pro¬ 
longed exclaim, and doubting gaze,.^ “ an Eng¬ 
lishman ! I liave heard my jreople sa)’ good 
things of your nation; you do not pluck us by 
the beard, — you do not burn us, and sing 
your hymns as we gi'oau out our dcadi agonie.s. 
But yet j’ou are a Christian; how shall I — how- 
can I trust you? You will go, smile, and tell 
the shaven monk, * diere is a Jew dog in yon 
hollow-, go, drag him back to the roasting; go, 
fetch the old Jew dog, and let us sec him blaze.’ 
Yes, yes, you will, you will. Again they will light 
this torch, and put it in my grasp, and make 
me fire my own funeral pile. Ah ! the Christian ! 
the Christian ! he has no bowels of mercies.” 

I was amazingly agitated and affected by all 
this ; and, at length, after much ado, I prevailed 
on him to listen to and trust me. 

1 tore off all the deatli garb which would 
have betrayed him, and broke away the top of 
the pitched cap, and fastened my cravat around 
his aching temple.s, and parted with Eim the 
clothes 1 had on me. Fortunately, after the 
fashion of the time and country, I had gone out 
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ihnt inoniiiig in ii cloak-. It li.-id been fastened 
round iny jfliroat witli a clasp, so that through¬ 
out the wl)ole awful scene, aiul in my flight, it 
had hung on me Ibrgotten. Now I gladly 
wrapped it round this old man, who sate pas¬ 
sively under my services, letting tears fall warm 
upon niy busied hands. I brought water in 
my -haCand gave him to drink; and I bathed 
his Iiaggard and unwashen face, and put my 
shoes npon his bleeding feet. 

And now, the little infant crying out, I went 
back to tlie spot where I had Iai<I it down; took 
it up, and returning, seated myself again by tlie 
poor .lew’s side. 

As soon as his eye caught the figure, and 
swathing of the l>abe, he broke out with — 

“ Ah ! this is of my people, and kindred —a 
Hebrew child. Now blesseil art thou young 
man ; two hast thou saved of the chosen race; 
surely the God of Abraham shall reward thee.” 

That this child was of .Tewish parents I had 
not been aware, and related to him how the 
mother perished. He looked closer upon the 
infant, anti .-ifter handing an ornament around 



its neck, witli a strict, but nervous attenAoii, 
breathed a deep and powerful sigh, end said— 

“ It is my daughter Rachel — my pleasant 
daughter, who has been slain in the city. She, 
the loveliest plant of all my house; she, that was 
like a polished corner of die temple; she is gone 
down to the grave before me who begot her, 
gone where the wicked cease from troubling.” 
And he took the babe out of my arms, anti 
pressed it to his own bosom, and his matted 
beard fell kindly and cherisbingly upon it — 
and, it did not cry. 

Soon after a piercing female shriek rent the 
still air, and a girl with streaming hair, and 
torn robe, and bare breasts, and uplifietl face, 
and cheek of a pallor wilder than that of death, 
came up, and passetl us with the speed of terror; 
and a man, a man, pursued. 

I burst upon his path like the roused lion, 
but fie heeded not; with one strenuous effort of 
violent and mighty strength he hurled me from 
him, and away and on after his timid virgin 
prey. 

I followed fast, but, stumbling, fell, anti was, 
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ill iny Itirn, overtaken by a party of ruffians, 
who, afie^ rifling iny person, and taking from 
it watch and rings, tied me haml and foot to a 
neighbouring tree, and gagging me, sat down 
under its shade, and proceedet! to divide a great 
(juantity of booty: — first, liowever, eacli 
took a long, full draught from a skin of wine, 
which they grasped, and pressed bladder-like, 
with a kind of exulting action. 

Ere they began to cast their lots, the ruffian, 
wlio had pursued the girl, returned with a 
bloody knife, anti a dark and bitter smile. 

“ She’ll be no man’s wife in this world,” said 
be, wiping bis knife on the looser part of the 
wine skin, and proceeding in a fierce and hun¬ 
gry manner to cut from a loaf of coarse yellow- 
bread. 

“ What, you have not done for her Jack, sure?” 

“ I have cut her iliroat.” 

“ Why, that’s tiuarrelling with lucksaid a 
thirtl. 

“ Oh ! she’d too many tantrums for me.” 

“ Then you have sent a poor young virgin to 
heaven afore her time.” 

VOl,. 1. I 
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. “ 'I'o the devil for aught I know, but a maul 
for my share of her.” ^ 

'I'liey now turned with a coar.se, busy glee to 
portion out the money and trinkets they Itud 
gotten ; and drew lots for them in an old brown 
rimless hat. After this two of them disap¬ 
peared, but soon returned, bringing with them 
a large skin of wine, and the broken bottom 
of a common brown earthen pitcher, a mere 
sherd, as a drinking cup; out of this they con¬ 
tinued to pledge each other deeply. 

'Fhey were dressed in short full canvass trow- 
sers, all tar-stained, and blue jackets, except 
the murderous violator, over wlio.se broad her¬ 
culean shoulders tvas tightly drawn a woollen 
shirt, or waistcoat of tliat blue and white stripe 
worn by seamen, and admirably fitted to display 
tbe frame; this was gigantic in its proportion ; 
tlie breast half open, and shaggy; one eye was 
kept half closed, the other had the fierce glare of 
ready malignity; his neck was like a bull’s; Iii.s 
hair dark, matted and dirty; his beard red, and 
stubbly, and the loss of a front tooth gave to his 
laugh an expression absolutely liorribJe. It was 
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clear tlicy belotiffed to some lawless crew, and 
liad prol’jkbly been buccaneers or pirates ail 
their lives. 

It was awful to hear them joke about the 
eartiiquake, and liken the rocking of iHfe solid 
earth to their vessel’s motion. They sung too 
snatches of old songs : 

“ Play, beggars, play,” 

“ There’s scra|>s to-day,’ ’ 

I remember was one, and the chorus of anotijer 
ran thus; 

“ Drain, drain the bowl, 

‘‘ Each fearless soul, 

“ Let the world wag as it will; 

“ Let the Heavens growl, 

" Let the Devil Itowl, 

“ Drain, drain the deep bowl, and fill.” 

Never will this awful revel pass from iny me¬ 
mory ; they continued to drink full draughts, 
fiercely, and rapidly. At length their eyes be¬ 
came dead, dull, fixed, and one after the other, 
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lluH' dropped into slumber, end lay si)rcad about 
ill all the indecent, relaxed attitudes drunken 
sleepers, breathing full, and loud. 

By continual working I contrived to loosen 
first ofie arm, and then the other: a knife, 
Mhieh they had dropped close to the tree, 1 
managed to reach, and first cutting the string 
that bound the gag, and then the cords around 
my legsI stole softly from the sjiot, with all 
the throbbings of escape. In the lirst place, I 
searched for the poor female; she was a stained, 
and marble corpse. I huri ied away from tlie 
piteous spectacle. Next I flew to the bank of 
the rivulet, where I iiad left the Jew, and the 
young child ; there were no traces of them. 

Although the horror was deep, with which 
I had listened to the wretched aivd wicked 
beings, from whom I had just esc.Tped, still, 
as they aroused my disgust and indignation, 
the scene, awful as it was, had restored my 
mind’s strength. 

Agatha ! — the Count! — I thought now of 
them; of her especially; my whole heart was 
big with anxiety, and terror. 



ruins of ;t, passing tliousaiuls of the sad in- 
liabitaiits; far aloof they stood, or kneeled, or 
lay prostrate — wailing voices, and wringing 
arms, terrified and wondering children, dumb- 
stricken mothers, and raving widowers, were 
among them. I entered the ruinous place; 
flames were on all sides rising, here in broad 
sheets, there in thin wavy tongues; all pale 
they rose as the sun shone strong upon them — 
there were no streets; heaps, pyramidal or 
broade'- heaps of stones, brick, and rubbisli: 
here half houses showing their apartments to 
the open daylight; there sections of churches, 
with their shrines gaudy, gay, and garish, 
shamed by the golden sun-beam. A few 
persons, whom love or avarice, virtue or crime, 
had stirred to the effort, might be seen 
moving about the black ruins, and among the 
pale flames, like the shadows pictured in the 
hell of Ifante. The childless mother — the 
widowed lover — the tottering tniser — the so¬ 
litary ChiMslian monk — the faithful servant; 
and, mingled witli such beings, the daring 
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robber — tlie red murderer —the fiend-like vio- 
lator — the cruel exulting incendial'y. Some 
of all these classes were hunting, or eagerly, or 
with a half-venturing, among the fallen houses 
and the dead, and amid the helpless and groan¬ 
ing wounded. I well remember passing the 
opera house; half of it was down, the other all 
open to the gaze, and a pale flame was just 
approaching to a gorgeous scene of a festive 
hall, which hung down on the deserted stage. 
As thus I now rtauember it, it reminds me of 
an awful and a mocking picture, which exhibits 
a bifomi personage, the one side representing a 
richly apparelled female all beauty; the other 
a naked skeleton all hideousness. 

On, on I wandered, eager, and almost wild; 
shuddering, yet fearing no longer; at last 1 
came upon a spot where I heard English voices, 
and saw a party of seamen busy in extingubhing 
the flames, which were just approaching to a 
large and valuable stoi^e-house; among them, 
easily recogtnzed, and actively directing them, 
was young Howard. He started when 1 culled 
to liim, and gave me the quick warm greeting 
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ol’ a strong lieart-lelt joy. He Imd sailed away 
the very tlay after I had left the vessel, aod 
only arrival again in the river the very evening 
betbre. He had been sent on shore, on duty, 
Ibtir hours after the shock destroyed the city; 
had been to seek me, and reui’cd, from the an¬ 
swers to his enquiries, that 1 was a victim. 
l''rom him I learnctl that my amiable host, the 
oUl Count, was killeci,—that lather Antonio had 
cscapoil. He pointed out to me the nearest, 
and safest path to the street 1 sought, and 
which, but for him, I slionld not have found, 
and thither I flew to learn tidings of Agatha. 
.She lived, and had been taken to a nunnery at 
Dclem, by father Antonio; her husband, the 
Prince, was among the dead. 

And was it here? was it at such a mo¬ 
ment?— was it amid so many burning nests of 
innocence and peace? — amid'so many forsaken 
conches of guilty love ?—amid the dead and 
the dying ? — the wailing and the frantic? — 
when thousands still trembled in expectant fear, 
like <juivering as|)cns, and thought a final 
shock was surely coniiitg? — was it //tve, and 
1 '!■ 
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71UXV, that the thought of wedding, nod possess* 
iiig Agatiia, couJd be n<lniitted in Vliat heart 
which had, in the morning of that day, sunk, 
as if the abode of Satan were yawning to re¬ 
ceive it, and, since tliut time, had swelled with 
gratitude for life preserved, and after had 
burned with indignation to look upon the mur¬ 
derous sensualist, and the reckless wassailer ? 

It was. I flew to the ■ convent ^—of course 
1 was not admitted to an interview, I went to 
the monastery of the white friars; father An¬ 
tonio was coming forth from the gate; he im¬ 
mediately engaged me to return with him to 
the city, and employed me in all the labours of 
succour, and the offices of charity. For three 
days and nights we hardly rested; a hasty 
morsel standing in the refectory; a broken dog- 
sleep on pallets in his cell, and then again to 
our labour. The quiet, weak father had become 
all energy and strength. I was but passively 
useful; surprised and contented to find myself 
thus led, f.ntl constrained to do well. It were 
vain to attempt a picture of all I saw. I re¬ 
member witnessing the execution of two of the 
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lufiian roy;lIcis 1 s|)okc of. They had been 
taken, anil brought in by a jmrty of sailors 
under young IJoward, and were hung instantly, 
. by order of the authorilies; as were numbers of 
like criminals ; I regret to say, the murderer 
of the poor girl was not among them. 

By degrees order was restored; the fires all 
extinguished; guartls stationed among the 
ruins; property taken again under the care of 
owners; labourers and workmen busy at re¬ 
pairs ; the suburb, however, was still one vast 
motley cam]) of the terrified, and the destitute. 

it was at the dusk hour on the evening of the 
Ibiirth day that, us I was returning alone to 
Belem, a man in a loose cloak witli a broad 
slouched liat came, and pulled ijje by the sleeve, 
and inolioiiod me to cuter a lone ruined yard. 

I liesilalcil, but as the earnestness of his man¬ 
ner seemed IVieiully, at length yielded. No 
sooner were we out of all danger of being seen, 
and interrupted, tlian the stranger, throw ing 
open his cloak, and raising the flap of his hat, 
discovered to me the rescued Jew. 

Abrujitly he sfiokc, “ This night I sail away 
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ii'om all Christian comitries, you —non arc no 
Cliristian. I come to you with treasure; trea¬ 
sure of God’s giving. It is the werilth of 
monks, inquisitors. I only have discovered its 
hiding place. It is mine now, and yours; for 
I did swear to the God of my fatliers that 1 
would share it witli my deliverer; never betray 
the giver to mortal man.” So saying, he placed 
a small casket in my hands, and bowed his 
head upon them, the'n raising himself up, and 
tinning suddenly, disappeared. 

I felt flurried and embarrassed: what to do 
with the strange gih? Was it honest to keep it ? 
W as it possible to conceal it ? I felt that my 
rank and condition would render this easy. 
I could never bg suspected as a plunderer. Was 
it plunder ? a treasure won from the inquisition ; 
its hiding place detected by one, who had writhed 
under its tortitres, and had escaped its last boon, 
a burning death, only by miracle. Certainly he 
was no robber, whatever my scrqples should, 
and ought to have been. I hastened home; 
the good father’s cell was empty; only one 
simill iron lamp burned feebly in the naked 
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fliambcr, /lul tliis hung just over, a large 
crucifix. Its tihck and drooping wick just bent 
out, from tlie black Up, over the pale and bleed¬ 
ing head, pierced by its crown of thorns. 

I stood up on the wooden chair, and open¬ 
ing my casket, diamonds of the purest lustre 
sparkled under that feeble light, and gave it 
back in thousand-fold brightness. 

Could niy young heart be caught by a thing 
so mean as wealth? Wealth too secretly 
gotten, secretly possessed, and that must be 
fearfully enjoyed. It was — I who had no 
want on earth; had a gentleman’s w'ell-stored 
purse, and a generous father; What did I want 
of nmney ? Why, the devil whispered, ’twas a 
wantl of power; a something that increased my 
iVecdom. • None, not even loving parents, could 
control the actions of a man of wesilth. I 
blight wed or wander, none say Nay to me. I 
hugged the glittering prizes and put it in my 
bosom; a few short weeks I thought, and 
Agatha may yet be mine, innocently, honour¬ 
ably mine. I will wear them out in dreaming 
of my coming joys. The terror of the earth- 
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(jiiakc j)ast, il had produced an eircv.t upon me 
awfully criminal, as I look back \)n it. I 
deemed that all should fearlessly make the 
most of the short, and uncertain interval of life; 
that joys were to be sought, and snatched, 
whenever the kind heavens did seem to wink. 


It was in such a frame of mind, th.at, within 
a fortnight of the destruction of the fair city of 
Lisbon, I found myself seated at a party with 
one of our English merchants, the whole of 
whose property had been saved on that melan¬ 
choly occasion, ruinous to so many. He 
had evinced great generosity to all the less 
fortunate, and also to all the suffering poor 
in the first days of the calamity, .but now, 
as time had stolen a little on, custom, tliat 
second nature, had again covered his table 
with the master’s favourite dishes; the 
sauces, the wines, the fruits, were, as usual, 
the very best procurable; the chance guests 
of misery had been provided with other qimr- • 
ters, or had sailed away from the sad scene of 
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tlu ir losses f llie poorer inliabitants, who had, 
in truth, been liberally subscribed for, had been 
gotten away, at last, both from door and win¬ 
dow ; the select few were again gathered round 
liini. Every thing that could reassure; every 
thing that could cheer, was acceptalile. I le had 
met me with a smile on my face, and therefore 
had asked me to dinner. I well remember the 
party. The acknowledged wit of it; the man, 
w ho filled the right-hand seat at the top of the 
table, who was helped to the very choicest 
morceau ol'the “ Dindon farcie aux trufte.s,” and 
had the virgin bumper of every bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, was a Monsieur Beauregard, a French 
gentleman nearer sixty than fifty years of age ; 
a hungry anatomy of a man with thin sallow' 
cheeks, a nose of caricature aquiline, darkly 
begrimed with snuff, and adorned with that 
brown, peiulent secretion, so abominably offen¬ 
sive to the eye. 

To have been at Lisbon during the earth¬ 
quake, to have survived, and to have it, as a 
subject of conversation, for the rest of life, was 
a something, which seemed to transport him be- 
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yond himself. Now he would gravfly show the 
cause of the convulsion, ringing all the changes 
on inflammable air—sulphurous minerals—-hori¬ 
zontal strata— perpendicular fissures — pyrites 
— the filtering of waters — ignition — generat¬ 
ing a highly rarefied air, &c.; closing with the 
remark, that he had expected, and clearly fore¬ 
seen the shock; that it was well over, would be 
very beneficial, and we might now feel secure for 
a long time to come. The good-tempered host 
listened to all with attention, and to the last de¬ 
claration with peculiar delight, exclaiming — 
“ Mais, mon ciier, vous avez bien raison; 
e’est clair.” — “ Pass the wine, Beavoir.” — 
“ Beauregard, a vousand, at the same time, 
swallowing a bumper of claret with the true 
boozer relish. 

Now again Beauregard would draw fortli his 
flag of abomination, and spreading it on both 
hands, pause ere he trumpeted, and dealing 
forth some sly joke at the priests, or some gay 
double entendre, envelope his face in the secre¬ 
tion-wrinkled mouchoir, to conceal his exulting 
smiles, as all laughed loudly at his sayings, and 
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drank to h in with that unmeaning cordiality, 
wliicli belongs to such a scene. 

And he sung — tliis old man — he sung a 
C/ia7ison d boire, something about love, andvvine, 
and the desire of his heart to divide his life be¬ 
tween them—a withered limb, and a thin pale lip 
for the couch of Venus! and tlie cup of Bacchus! 
—AVell, I wasas guilty as he. I drank, I laughed 
at, and with him : combatetl I remember some 
stuff' he talked about materialism, and thought I 
did so w'ell; and thought, because he smiled 
politely, that I had conquered him. 

There sat, however, by his side a young 
man, whose look, manner, ami voice were all 
very attractive. He evidently had views, and 
maintained doctrines very different from any of 
us, and full of gloomy melancholy error. He 
could not reconcile the late terrible calamities, 
and the sufferings of so many innocent beings 
with Divine goodness, or ratlier with Divine 
power. 1 urged, 1 remember, that if age and 
virtue, youth and beauty, infancy and innocence, 
were, as we well knew they were, cut off every 
day, and in every part of the globe, by sudden. 
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nml insomuch by untimely deaths, i.iat tlic mere 
fact of so many blows of fate being eongi i galed 
awfull}’ into a few short moments of time, and 
on one unfortunate spot, made nothing against 
the goodness of that mighty and merciful Being, 
who had appointed for all men once to ilie, and 
to departed spirits everlasting habitations. 

Tlie youthful stranger smiled at me, sadly, 
yet beautifully smiled. The evening closed, 
as such usually close, with thick utterance, 
double sight, and drowsy noddings ; but I had 
very little exceeded, and this young man hud 
scarce drunk any thing. We passed home to¬ 
gether. 

It was in the o])en sj)ace before the convent of 
White Friars at Belem, whose carved and pin¬ 
nacle-crowned front threw its deep shadow and 
solemnly clear outline down upon the mooji- 
lighted sand, that we parted. He caught my 
hand, and raising it, grasped in his own, pointed 
upwards to a distant dimly-beaming star. 

“ My destiny,” cried he, “ is linked with yon 
paling planet — my race will soon be run — 
destiny, dark destiny ! I have trod the grove, 
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and the iviountaiii, wearying heaven with prtiy- 
ci's : but stronger are the powers of evil. I am 
theirs— I have always hated their dark service 
— I have danced and revel letl frantiely; but the 
chains were always clanking to my mind’s ear, 
and tlie iron was eating into rny soul. Fare¬ 
well, young stranger; may a brighter course be 
yours; m.ay your ascendant star climb gloriously 
high; bliss be your ))ortion here, and heaven 
hereafter; but brace your mind strongly up — 
be girded with firm resolve. I have prayed and 
'V(‘pi, fasted atiU groaned through long and 
gloomy nights, and, when I have risen from 
my vigils, have found the fiend mocking, and 
ready in his strengtli, and driving me on to 
ruin. 

“ That time is past, I now tread calmly, sadly 
on. The war of elements; the pestilence, the 
sword are to me—nothing. They cannot hasten 
my last hour; jior is there one overshadowing 
wing in heaven can sliicld me from the arrow of 
my con(|uering foe.” 

Something 1 woulil have littered to console 
him ; but he moved rapidly away, and left me 

VOl.. I. K 
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alone with the shadow, ami the ni<;onboanis, 
and the night wind. 

I shuddered ; there was something so awful in 
his melancholy tone of firmly persuaded woe. 
I had felt a kind of cheerful, gay contempt for 
the sentiments of the old Frenchman. I had felt a 
deep horror when this young German enthusiast 
had dared arraign the goodness, arid dispute the 
power of the Creator. But when he made me 
this deep despairing confidence, I felt penetrated 
with sorrow. — Certainly he was deranged. I 
was sure of this ; but yet I had not come off* an 
unwounded listener; something of fear mingled 
with my incredulity. I looked up at the stars, 
and I wrapped my vest over my chilly bosom. 
I thought of the wild tempest, and the y.awning 
waves — of the rocking earth, the tailing city, 
and the perishing thousands — twice rescued— 
twice preserved. — Was I a child of Fate ?— 
’Twas strange — very strange. I paced the 
cloister rapidly to my cell, that I might the 
sooner escape from the mournful echo of my 
steps — laid me down on my pallet, and as I 
felt for the precious casket, forgot my fears, and 
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talked to myself of happiness to come — of Aga¬ 
tha— of smiles of affection and of beauty — of 
a home of bliss, and love. 

The mosning, that followed on this night, I 
rose and went joyously, at the sound of the 
matin bell, to tlie convent, which contained 
her, whose form was ever present to me. It had 
been my regular custom for many days. I could 
not see her, but, I might, perchance, catch 
the sound of her well-known voice, in the 
chaunted hymn ; at all events, the very feeling 
that I was in her presence^ and silently pressing 
my fond suit, had for me a charm — magic. 
Surely she would yield, ah f gladly yield, when 
the short jieriotl of her widowed seclusion was 
gone by, and link her fate with mine for ever. 
She knew that I loved — adored Jier, as tlie 
Persian does his Sun. She did know it, and 
therefore fled me. 

A lean, and w'rinkled menial of the convent 
approached me as I left the chapel, and put a 
sealed packet into my hand — all rushed on me. 
— She was gone. When? — tlie last night. 
Where ? — None knew save the Lady Alibess. 
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I would instantly have spoken witli her; she 
would not even see me. I raved at the peaceful 
portals, and called loudly through the cold 
grate into the empty parlour; none heedetl, or 
seemed to heed me. I flew to the river’s bank; a 
boatman had observed a party from the convent 
embark, in the middle of last night, on board a 
ship which ha^saiied at early dawn, that niforn- 
iiig; he knew not whither bound. A score or 
more of vessels had dropped down, at tliesame 
hour, and the eye might still discern them, 
where, just beyond the river’s mouth, they 
were shaping their various courses, like the 
scattering white rays which play out in dark 
nights from a light-house point. No boat, 
he said, could now come up with any of them. 

I mounted a horse, rode hastily to Cintra, 
and rode up its mountain far as my beast could 
carry me; and then, leaping off, eagerly climbed 
to the naked, rocky summit, and watched all 
those white sails, without knowing why, or w'hich 
to gaze on, till night’s curtain fell over the de¬ 
parting vision of my promised joy. Tlien was it 
that I entered, and asked the hospitality of tlu: 
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convent. The garrulous, methodical old tthers 
hatl little fancy for so bevyilclered a guest at all. 
Still less for his society, so that I was soon left 
alone, with bread, water, crucifix, and a lamp. 

Now first I broke the seal of the small packet, 
which seemed the only remaining link between 
me and the vanished idol of my heart. I found 
a short letter, and a manuscript^ of some length. 
The letter ran thus. • 

“ Osman, 

“ You love me. I never can rtturn your love. 
I am surprised, alarmed, terrified at your ar¬ 
dour. Notlung pure, nothing peaceful mingles 
with your passion. It pierces like tl>e sea-bird’s 
cry, wilder and louder than the storm.*1 look 
iipon you with tenderness, with sorrow, but 
with dread. I fly to some distant cloister. 
Again I tell you, never can 1, never couUl I 
return your love. In the life of my late lord 1 
could not, on his account,*shu^ myself from your 
sight. I was forced to listen to your impassioned 
voice, to meet your ardent gaze; and many a 
time have I mourned, in secret, over the slow 
K 3 
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dec.«iy of those regretted charms, which first 
awakened your wild passion, and winch have 
borne to me, their poor possessor, no fruit but 
sorrow. The contrast of your warm affection 
and my lord’s cold indiiifercnce, was trying, 
very trying to my heart; thus only could your 
love ever have moved me at all. Thus was it 
that it did; but restored, amid the late awful 
scenes, to be the controller of my own actions, 
I turn back with a full and faithful heart, to my 
early, my on}f, my cold, yet cherished love. 

“ In the hope and belief that it wil} assuredly 
dissipate all the illusions which associate me, in 
your day-dreams, with vain schemes of impos¬ 
sible happin^s, I have written out for you 
my tale of sorrow. 

“ I shall remember and pray for you. 

“ Agatha.” 

Again and again I read over this letter, and 
wept upon it; and though it seeined to tear all 
hope from my bosom, yet I was to be remem¬ 
bered and prayed for by Agatha. 

I kissed that line and her fair signature fer- 
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vciitly — next, otTening the manuscript, I read 
as follows. 


. “There is a large ami beaiv^fiil lake in luy 
ilear native land, culled Lough Erne. Islands 
innumerable stud its silvery bosom. They are 
green to the eye; and so arc the softly swelling 
hills on all the shores around. 1 am sure, when 
1 was a very little girl, the fondled and caressetl 
darling of a tender mother, and dwelt amid these 
scenes, unknowing and unknown, Snd sung out 
my little carol, just as the bird might w arble, 
or the lamb bleat, from the mere overflow of 
joy; I thought that heaven itself must look like 
that fair country, and contain good people like 
my mother, and happy singitig children like to 
me. One only spotin the whole scene had any 
aspect of gravity or sadness. Very early I used to 
leel a little oppression as I looked upon it, anti 
this sentiment grewupon me, and gained strength 
from many a tale, which my old nurse told me. 

“ This small island, culled Devenish, lay not 
very ilistant from that part of tho main shore, on 
which stood our pretty mansion. It had a 
K. 4' 



deader, duller, and paler look tlmn any other oi 
the islets on the lake. The herbage was thin¬ 
ner and coarser, and more sand was mingled 
with the soil. The ruins of a suppressed priory 
stocd in the centre of this lohely isle; and, near 
the spot, a-very tall round tower of other days 
reared its gray columnar form, like a monu¬ 
mental pillar marking some patient and abiding 
grief. Close to those remains there was a large 
place of graves. The flat, weather-stained 
tomb-stones are so tliickly fringed round with 
rank and drooping nettles, that you scarcely can 
decypher a name. "Still, however, it was used 
as a place of burial, holy, and favoured by some 
of the old Irish families (the poor, tlmt is); and 
I used to see many a boat carry over a corpse, 
a few mourners, and a solitary priest. Quickly 
a grave was dug; quickly the prayers for the 
dead were uttered; and then, as quickly, they 
hurried from the spot; and then, after, Uiey 
would sometimes, perhaps, bring a flat stone, 
and lay it on the dead; but the rain would soon 
fall, and blacken such poor memorial — the 
nettles spring up, and drooi) over it; and it 
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<jnly enlarged that melancholy-looking garden 
of death. There is a curious old relic among 
the weeds there, a long narrow coffin of stone, 
lying without a tenant. The virtues of this 
relic, as a prophetic touch-stone, whereby we 
may learn our present and future fate, are much 
boasted by the old peasant chroniclers: and, 
guided by the legend, they wlio dare, it is said, 
may read of their future weal and woe, by 
•lying down in it, as it fits or otherwise, and, 
according to tlie postures, in which ihd^ lie and 
turn in it, so read they of their doom. But 
why do I <i,well on trifles, and superstitions like 
these ? Why do I paint tlte Isle of Qfivenish 
thus minutely ? Because, as I have said, 1 had 
an early fear of it, and could not sing so freely 
when I gazed on it, as ♦n any other object ; 
again, because, after, it was to me enchanted 
ground, the bower of my innocent bliss; and, 
ailer, the sad witness of tlie killing of tiiat bliss, 
and the desolate, gloomy, uncomfbrting listener 
to my frantic complainings. 

“ 1 wa's an only diiltl. My father away in a 
foreign land ; I knew not where. He was in 
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the military service of Spain; butliaci, lioni lime 
to time, been employed in diplomatic situations: 
and it was at Naples, while iu the suite of the 
Spanish Ambassador at that court, that be had 
become known to, and formed his attachment 
for, my motha:. She was the daughter of an 
English secretai^, well-connected in Ireland, 
where, indeed, she had herself been educatetl 
as a child. That he was of a catltolic, she of 
a protestant family, proved no bar to tli^ii<» 
union; ^hey were young, loved, overruled or 
disregarded all scruples of their friends, and 
married. 

“ IVl^ mother’s friends, after awhile, neglected 
her; and my father, who was in some tilings a 
mere man of the world, and bent entirely on 
the pursuit of bis owi#ambitious schemes, began 
to tire of the restraining presence of a wife, and, 
taking her to Ireland, fixed heii down in the 
most painful sort of widowhood in the house 
where I, the third and only surviving child, 
was born. Humbled and unhappy, my niotlier 
lived a life of mourning and jealous ’ privacy. 
(Jn me she doted. I was her delight, her trea- 
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sure, lier care. She was a highly-gifteil, and 
a very accomplished woman, a fond, beloved 
instructress to a fond and loving pupil. Few 
visits were made to us; but those few were by 
the first and best femilies, periodically, twice 
or thrice a year; a kind of soodier to my 
mother’s pride of birth, but leading to and 
ending in nothing. 

“ Those neighbours in die small town a few 
mil^ from us, or in the scattered houses near, 
had neither tha minds or manners, which she 
approved or could have lived happiljr with. As 
we had no gentleman in the family, we were 
soon allowed to sink into obscurity, and pursue 
our own quiet path ; and, as I have heard, we 
were seldom named or thought of, "save when 
some ill-natured person might feel inclined to 
amuse a party, and gratify himself, by some 
passing remarks on the silly affectation of the 
retired Mrs. O’Neil. 

“ A small green cot lay chained to the root of 
a tree at the bottom of our garden; and in fine 
weather it was the pastime of my mother to take 
me with her, and be rowed all about our beau- 
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teous lake. A cheerful old man in our service 
took care of this, and of our little green car, and 
two gentle ponies, and accompanied us, ut all 
times, when we went abroad for exercise. I'hus 
l>eacefully we lived. When I was about nine 
years of age, I remember my father came, and 
staid a month with us. He was a tall, dark, 
severe-looking man; but spoke very softly and 
kindly to me. I used to pull flowers for him, 
and he would place me on his knee, for a mi> 
nute, kiss and set me down.again. I trieil 
every little art to win his aflectiou, to tlie evi¬ 
dent delight of my poor mother. I woidtl play 
die lesson I best knew; sing die sweetest of 
my little songs; coax him playfully to come 
and see my white rabbit, my doves, my pretty 
goldfinch, and hold him still by his coat-skirt, to 
listen to my sweet-toned lark. All this 1 did, 
artfully, perhaps, but yet with love, for I knew 
he was my father, and my modier hud always 
made me pray for him, before I lay down to 
rest. Children, however, are very quick-sightwl; 
I saw that his eye never rested on me with real 
fondness. He patted my head, and kissed my 
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clioFk mechanically. He talked much, and 
anxiously with my mother, and often, when 
so engaged, would send me out of the room to 
play, audjis I ran before the window, in the 
gartien, I remember the voices sounded earnest 
and eager within. At last he went away, and 
1 was again left alone with my mother. For 
months after, her eyes used to fill repeatedly 
with tears, involuntarily as it were, and I would 
run and kiss them oft’, and she would strain 
me to her bosom. 

“ Week, month, ffear rolled on. I was now 
sixteen — a healthy, happy, • peaceful young 
being; feminine, but yet fearless; accomplished 
far beyond my j'ears, but humble and jent, 
and ignorant of my chance gifts ivovf |urc. 
Ah ! the happy day ! the bright vision j but 
I anticipate. 

“ My mother and myeelf.bad passed a long 
day on the lake, and old Dennis, our faithful 
servant and champion, on all these excursions, 
was lying on his oars close to the Isle of Dc- 
venish, the rich effect of which, in the deep 
blush of sun-set, I was attentively studying. 
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under the guiding taste of my dear mother, in 
order that I might catch a proper tone for my 
colouring of such subjects. 

“ Suddenly the cot swayed as if to overset. 
Old Dennis in reaching over for some purpose, 
had fallen into the water; .my mother tried to 
save, and followed him; they immediately 
drifted away from the cot. In still alarm, yet 
swift, and anxious, I contrived to row to where 
my mother was struggling in the water ; 1 
reached out, and caught hold of her, but she 
slipped from my grasp. I%sl my presence ol 
mind with the failure of my effort. Wildly I 
called — cried aloud for help, but I could see no 
one. Dennis, unable to swim, from lameness, 
joined in my eager cries, whenever the chok¬ 
ing water suffered him. In that awful moment 
a sound of oars was heard, a vigorous strong 
pulling; a cot shot round the point; my mo¬ 
ther was lifted with strength and skill into it; 
away towards Dennis, and the like office per¬ 
formed for him, though with a difficulty and 
motion of the little bark that made me treni- 
ble for them all. The stranger yoiitb called to 
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Wo nothing tcared; we often met, often 
went, for whole days, with my motlier, on the 
lake, and drew, or laiigheil, or sung, or looked 
anil loveil. We made many parties to the old 
Isle of Devenish, and sate, under the shadow 
of its ruins, sketching; and Henry W'ould climb 
the tall, lone tower, and tell me, froia the giddy 
height, of beauties in the far distance. 

“ Henry ! Agatha ! — how- sweet, how soft it 
was to us so to ctdl each other, and the hands 
together fondly locked, and the ringlets parted 
and put aside by tlie free hand, and the mere 
looking in each other’s face. 

“ Why did my heart beat heavily when my 
mother read from a letter that my father wouitl 
arrive on the morrow ? He came, that father 
dark, and stern.” 

1 was here interrupt etl, as I read, by a 
loud knocking at the door of my cell. “ Come, 
Senlior, come, for the love of God, help ns !” 

With a fretful anger I tlirewdown the manu¬ 
script, and answered the summons. 

A travelling capuchin, who was lodging for 

I. -J 
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the night in the convent, had, it seenicil, fallen 
down in a fit. He was a powerful man, and 
his strength and violence made it so diilicidi to 
hold him, tliat tlie few' inmates of this se- 
chided monastery were quite unequal, by them¬ 
selves, to such a task. There are not many 
things more horrid to look upon than a strong 
man struggling in fierce convulsions. I'hc 
white of the up-turned ej'e, the set teed), the 
foam on tlie pale lip, the grasping or dcnched 
liand, and the limb out-thrown with terrible 
force. It always seems as if tliere were invisi¬ 
ble demons toi luring man, and he in all the 
agony of a despairing, yet desperate resistance. 
I remember not how long his fit lasted; but, the 
very moment the stage of exhaustion succeedcil, 
I flew back to my cell. A large heap of j)aper 
ashes was blown from tlie rude table os 1 
threw open the door, and the large wick of the 
flat iron lamp was flaring down on the wootl 
of the table, whefe, having taken it from its 
usual place on the wall, 1 had myself put it, and 
incautiously left it. In a moment I compre¬ 
hended the misfortune; — the manuscript was 
consumed. It seemed as if I had a second time 
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lost Agatlia liersdf. 1 cursed ;• I stampetl; I 
tore iiiy Iiair by the violence with which 1 
seized it; I beat my head against the waU; 
1 shed the tears of imjwtent, insane anger. 
The manuscript was irrecoverably gone — the 
history of that interesting woman, her loves, 
her sorrows lost to me for ever. A burning 
curiosity succeeded to iny rage; and conjecture 
worked busily in my brain. Did the lover die 
by the father’s hand ? Was he slain among those 
ruins ? And her faith; how and when was that 
change forced upon her, or taken by her ? Her 
mother; did she j’etlive? And her cruel father ? 
— I paced my cell with rapid strides, and con¬ 
jured up a thousand sequels to her tale. 

Then stole upon me a new feeling —jealousy 
—of an unhappy youth, whom I had never 
seen; the first impression he had caused by his 
prompt and eager aid, tlie glowing picture of 
his beauty, their looks, their tones, their 
mutual tender, happy love. Envy, too, arose; I 
had felt the passion of love, but such love never, 
never. I had lived, then, hitimrto in vai«i, anti 
the lime seemed past, llte sj>ring season of 
I. 3 
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life gone by. I never could love as he, as they 
had done. One solitary comfort came to me, at 
times, but slowly and painfully admitted. It was 
evident that Agatha could never give me one such 
answering throb of her heart, as would satisfy the 
warm demand of mine. At first, however, even 
this thought lightened not my heavy chains; 
Ibrged by strong passion, and by bitteik sorrow, 
they bound me, as it were, in the dungeon of 
despair. .1 shut myself up in hired apartments 
at Cintra, or wandered forth among the deep 
shades of tliat romantic and endeared solitude; 
one day frantic — the next, disconsolate; every 
day anxious and unhappy. 

It was about a week after this event, that a 
letter was brought to me in the hand-writing 
of Somers. 1 opened it with a sick, nervous 
feeling. It ran thus:— 

“ My dear friend, 

“Your letter of November the sixth gave all 
at the manor-house tlic greatest possible com¬ 
fort : they were in sad terror about you, until 
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it happily came to relieve our worst loais. 
Your lather and your mother were sufferiiifr 
very severely at the time horn another source 
of ailliction anti anxiety, and were far from 
well- Your sister was very weak, and in the 
lowest spirits. I can assure you that the in¬ 
telligence of your safety and merciful preserv¬ 
ation has revived and refreshed us ail. W e 
lioiJC that, •!! the receipt of this letter, you will 
immediately leave Lisbon, and return home. 
Your presence is most anxiously desired, and 
will be very consoling to all. Family circles, 
as they become smaller, should tlraw closer. 
A very dear member of yours has been sud- 
tlenly removed — your amiable brother Edward 
is no more.” 

I propped the letter, covered my face' with 
my hands, and groaned and wept bitterly, as 1 
paced my room with the tjuick step of agony. 
Alone I was, yet I covered my face. At last 1 
look up tire fatal paper', aird rear! on — 

“ He died otr the rright of the first of Novem¬ 
ber-, after an ilhress of twelve days. He sallered 
uruch, until wilhiir tire last two; when, rnortifi- 
I. t 
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cation having taken place within, lie became 
easier, and remained so to the last. 1 am not a 
very young man, and it has fallen to my lot to 
witness the last hours of many. Never did I see 
any one give a brighter evidmice of faith, hope, 
and love, than poor Edward. His patient 
endurance of acute pain, his constant anxi^ 
to spare the feelings of his moUier, his fear of 
giving trouble to the servants, or •f breaking 
tlieir rest, and his tearful gratitade for every little 
attention, affected all very deeply. Until the 
day before his death the nature of his disorder 
was so distressing, that he could neither read 
himself, or give even the attaition of a listener; 
but he frequently prayed in whispering ^ambi¬ 
tions, or silently with the closed lid, or with 
the quiet u)»rard glancing of the humble., On 
the last day of his life, he read a little in tlic 
morning out of the pocket bible whiclr you 
gave him on his tenth birth day; but, growing 
faint and weak, he closed the book, continuing, 
however, to hold it in his hands, with his eyes 
shut, and to press it witli fervour and olTectiun. 

1 knelt liy liini, and read to him a chapter ol 
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yt. .John, and prayed: he joined faiirdy in the 
responses, and thanked me with great tender¬ 
ness. Towards evening he said to me, in a 
very solemn tone, * The forgetdng of God is a 
great sin; the cause of all others; the cause of 
all woe and guilt, It has been mine.’ I 
whispered to him peace, and told him it had 
been the sin of every human being who had 
ever lived. 1 told him it had been mightily 
atoned for. ‘ Yes, I know,’ said he, ‘ in whom I 
have believed. I love and trust him; but I 
feel great, great awe. It is not fear—it is a 
bitter thing to die; a great sorrow to leave all 
whom we love on eartli; yet I know it is best 
for me, or it would not be.’ 

“ I watched in fa is chamber die last night of his 
earthly existence. He died as gently as he had 
lived. About mHnight I heard a soft sound, as 
of quiet suppressed weeping; 1 did not like to 
disturb him at such a moment. Some time 
after, when all was still, I drew back the curtain 
to look upon him. His gentle spirit had fled 
away. I believe he died in those sweet tears. 
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I cannot write more. Come, come to the houbc 
of mourning, it will be good for you. 

“ Very affectionately yours, 

“ George Somers.” 

“ To the house of mourning! ” I exclaimed, 
as my tears flooded forth, “ to the house of 
mourning! Oh ! Somers, the Osman whom 
you knew, the brother of the sweet and gentle 
Edward, I know not where he is. I look 
witlun—1 cannot find him. The inner Osman is 
a being of warm, wild, restless wishes, with an 
aching, unsatisfied heart. One who could 
neither impart nor receive consolation. Not 
privileged to weep and grieve in a pure com¬ 
pany of mourners. My once happy home would 
but represent to me the iiua^p of lost bliss, no 
move communic£d>le.” 

I wept long over the untimely fate of Edward. 
I would lie down upon my couch Ibr hours, ami 
think of him; and, when exhausted nature sunk 
with me into slumberings, the image of Edward, 
in wliite dazzling raiment, with a crown of gold, 
would pass and repuss before me. His young 
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luce pale, but not fearfully pale. Ills look on 
me most sorrowful; but, when lifted upwards, 
a seraph smile sate on his parted lip, and the 
melody of holy praise came forth without a 
breath. 

For weeks I neither saw nor spoke to any of 
my acquaintance. Once only I admitted Father 
Antonio, whose efforts to rouse me were all vain. 
The restorer of my mind’s tonewas a weak instru¬ 
ment—a little child, just at that age when the 
stammer is intelligible, and the totter fearless. 
It tapped with its little hand at my chamber 
door,aad when opened for its weakshort-reached 
little arm, ran in and round my table, to look fur 
something to amuse its young wondering mind; 
then clasped my knees, and looked up in my 
face, with a playful beseeching; and pouted its 
little lip, to offeree rewarding kiss. Fondly I 
did kiss, fondly press it to my bosom; and, from 
that hour, I scarce suffered the little creature to 
leave me while I remained at Cintra. I tossed 
it in my arras, horsed it on my knee, leaned 
down my cheek to its pretty pattiiigs of mock 
punishment, sung to it, laughed for jt, loved it. 
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I can hardly paiiit the exquisite delight 1 ielt 
in tlic companionship of this smiling little 
cherub. It was so comforting to know that you 
might love it without a doubt, without a single 
fear about any moral consequences, either of 
happiness or misery, to the infant or yourself. 

In any ordinary circumstances such a heart* 
indulgcnceofa lone, solitaiy man might be passed 
over as harmless, as innocent; but with a family 
praying for my safe return, with n positive duty to 
perform, as son and brother,tliis shrinkingironiit, 
this lingering, was a base sin. I felt it so; but not 
the less did I hew away at my broken cistern; 
and the like weak and wicked labour 1 was often 
to renew. 

About this jFcriod 1 b^an to adopt tliat kind 
of religious notion, which has been, and long 
will be in millions (especiJfly young minds) 
the prevailing one.. For them the bard and the 
philosopher have, after their fashiui, hallowed 
it; and a thousand glittering fables, framed but 
to mislead, have been sung to the most melodious 
harps, and delivered in the accents of die wisest 
of men. To look through nature up to nature’s 
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CjcxI, metbought was the only worshjp. 'I'o 
live well, that the only service. Alas ! the ser¬ 
vice that springs from such worship is never 
faithful, never'Consistent. 

Does the sun rise in glory, or set in splen¬ 
dour? Does the moon walk in brightness? Do 
the stars softly shine? Does the thunder terrific¬ 
ally roll ? Does the lightning vividly play on the 
dark bosom of the night-cloud ? Does the sea 
make a noise?- Do the winds lift up their voices? 
Does the mountain rear a crown, awful with 
everlasting snow? Does the sounding torrent 
fall in mad rushings from the precipice ? Are 
the deq> shades of a forest of peace, or green 
vales of inviting loveliness, spread before us? 
The heart is enticed, and the hand is kbsed, 
and nature is wor||iipped, when we think we 
worship God. It is the sublimity ami the 
majesty of his array which alone captivates our 
senses—the voice of the Law-Giver is unhearti 
— the ret]uirements of rite Judge are never 
thought of. 

In such scenes, we feel the complacency of a 
kind of virtue; because, we do not, wc cannot 
grossly sin; but we come down again to streets 
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and lanes, and arc the same weak, wrctcliod 
beings that left them; save where taste comes to 
our aid, tlien, indeed, the poets are a kind 
of prayer books—admiration, the business of 
our lives, and a naked'materialism our God. 
Thus was it with me — a Deity throned above 
golden clouds, -in a r^ion of light and bliss, I 
thoughtof witli little appreliension; but aDeity, 
meek, merciful, lowly, pure, walking our earth, 
and seen of men, I shrunk from with a secret 
terror, one day; and a contemptuous incredu¬ 
lity the next. 

To my tale.— Feeling myself unwell and un- 
Itappy, alike unh^ and unwilling to return home 
at such a moment, I wrote to state that my health 
had suffered very severely, which, of a truth, it 
had. I told them, that under these circumstances 
1 was constrained to disappoint both their wishes 
and my own; and I feared, from symptoms of 
weakness in my chest, 1 should be detfdncd 
much longer in a southern climate than I had 
ever contemplated. I begged them to feel no 
.alarm, saying that my case was far from un¬ 
common, and by no means so dangerous as to 
threaten life. As far as written language couhl 



do it^ I sincerely mingled my grief with theirs, 
lor the loss of Edward. Of a trutli, I had 
loved and leaned upon Uiat boy. I had con¬ 
sidered him as a kind of link between me and 
the Christian’s hope ; and his removal front 
earth scented to separate me, especially as I 
then felt, immeasurably from heaved. 


I fell rapidly, and low in self-esteem, after I 
had despatched this letter; for I felt that I had 
so exaggerated my illness, that my letter was 
but a written lie. Was it possible that I could 
frame and utter falsehoods; —- and for whom ? 
— to whom ? Those who cherished me as an 
infimt, loved me as a boy, and fondly glorietl in 
me as a, man. Ah! the first utterance of an 
untruth does, in all cases, ojien <hi the simple 
sinner the flooil-gates of sin in its strength, and 
misery in its despair. The returning packet 
brought me letters from my father and Harriet. 
My lather’s was as follows: — 

“ My dearest boy, 

“ I am very much concerned that you cannot 
immediately return to us, and still moit for the 
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sad cause of your delention. Deeply anxious ns 
we all ate for your speedy return, do not, I 
earnestly requesi, undertake the voyage sooner 
than prudence may warrant On such a spot, 
I well know, you could not willingly remain n 
single unnecessary hour. Indeed, every asso- 
ciaUon with your present residence must, of 
necessity, le so melancholy, that we cannot doubt 
your eagerness to leave it, and you must long 
to be once more safe at home. The many 
awful scenes you havd lately witnessed, and your 
merciful preservation throughout them, have no 
doubt left a salutary and deep impression on 
your heart I foel satisfied that my dcar 
Osman will improve it We have lately had 
our lesson, and have learned, by the bedside of 
your poor deparfo^ brother, how, with the hojie 
properly fixed, a very child can look steadily 
upon the king of terrors. We are recovering, 
although slowly, from the gloom into which his 
loss had naturally thrown us; for, in the first 
moments, we were deaf to the voice of con¬ 
solation, and tnrn^ from the comforting words 
of pobt Somers, with the natbml Impatience of 
the fiereft and the wretched. Colonel ITa- 
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niilton (who is always talking about you), has been 
most kind. Old Frankland has shown, in his own 
odd way, a true neighbourly sympathy, and the 
girls have been to Harriet quite sisterly. Your 
mother still keeps her room ; she was very 
much affected, so much so, that it induced a 
low nervous fever, which is only now beginning 
to subside.. She sends you her fondest love, 
and bids me say, that she prays every night and 
morning for your safe return. Somers, who is ■ 
now sitting in the room, and who, by the way, 
has l)een, under God’s blessing, our only stay 
and true comforter, bids me give you his kindest 
regards. 

“ Ever, my dearest boy. 

Your aifectionate father, 

“ Walter Beavoir.” 

“ Poor Godfrey sends his duty.” 


Letter from Harriet. 

. “ My beloved Osm^ri, 

“ I cannot describe to you how great was the 
agony of our suspense between our first hearing 
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that tlie city of Lisbon had been so awfully ile- 
stroyed, and the arrival of that precious letter 
which assured us of yoursalcty.—Wonderful! — 
You w'ere preserved among perislung thousnuds, 
and poor dear Edward taken off’ in a scene of 
peace and security. God be praised that you 
were preserved to have lost you both would 
have brimmed our cup of sorrow to tlie over¬ 
flow. Our dearest mother is still very weak 
and nervous, and continually asks after you in 
tones of anxiety and doubt; nay, at times, al¬ 
most of reproach. Shall I own to you, my 
beloved Osman, that, although 1 hint it to 
no one, your continued absence grieves and 
astonishes me ? I love you, Osman, tenderly; 
you know I do. I look up to you. 1 am proud 
of you;—but I know your disposition better tlian 
any one here. I trembled for you when you 
left us, though I dared not oppose your eager, 
your natural wish. I liave no experience in 
the world myself; — retirement is my lot; and 
I can gratefully, truly say, that my fate .would 
be ray choice. With your sex it is, it should 
perhaps be, different. But yet forgive me, my 
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dearest Osmnn; I saw clearly, painfully, that 
you were going forth into the world without 
that shield and breast-plate, that sword and 
helmet, which alone can serve, alone can save, 
in combats tjiat are not mortal. 

“ No, Ogman, it is not the state of your 
health which detains you far from us, your true, 
your only friends; it is not this. Again I say 
that I have no experience in the world, yet am 
I sure that you have not given the true reason 
of your continuing to linger in Portugal. Oh ! 
brother, what is it ? What can it be ? J have 
heard, or rather I have read that a man who 
loves forgets, forsakes all to follow the object 
of his passion; that father, mother, brother, 
sister are no longer thought of; na)', that duty, 
honour, and feeling have been sacrificed at the 
shrine of love. And can this be ? 1 have said ; 
then never let me love, or be again beloveil. 
But forgive, forgive me; think not that I, for a 
moment, would entertain a hard thought of one 
so very dear to me as you are. 1 know 3 'oiu- 
warm nature, your easy temiier, your susceptible 
heart. I feel, I fear, tliat you love. Alt! 

M 2 
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Osman, reflect—if it is so. Wliithcr can it lead 
Where end ? A foreigner, a stranger to onr altar, 
you would entail misery on her, on us, on your- 
selfi It can hardly be innocent, such love; but 
oh ! my beloved brother, if it be a love unhal¬ 
lowed, fly the fatal snare; break the ignoble 
bonds; return to us quickly; you will bring 
back smiles, and peace, and we shall ail be 
happy in our forest home. 

“ I have a thousand tilings to tell you of— 
id)ove ^1 things, I have treasured up for you 
every word and look of our departed Edward, 
during his afflicting illness. Many times lie 
spoke of you with tears, at the sad thought, that 
it was impossible for him to see you l)efore Ite 
died. Come, Osman, come to the gentle light 
of truth and peace. Somers has contrived to 
shed this blessing over our bereaved circle; 
and here your fevered spirit will find repose, I 
long to embrace you. 

“ Your fondly attached sister, 

“ Hariuet.” 
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1 Uirdily obeyed the summons. I tooJIt my 
passiigc in a vessel, bound for Plymouth* aBd 
sailed, with a small fleet under convoy, for 
England. The weather was fine, the wind 
lair. It was pleasant to look round on so many 
sails joyously swelling over home-pointing 
prows; and I strove to bury in my bosom, and 
to chase from my mind all the new, strange, and 
melancholy feelings, with which I was now re¬ 
turning to the dwelling of my fond family. 

We liatl already made the Scilly light, when 
it came on to blow, accom{>anied with a thick 
heavy channel fog. We were driven during 
the night veryfar out of our. course, lost the con¬ 
voy, and, in the morning, found, to our alai^ 
and mortification, that we had neared the coast 
of France. We wei*e espied, chased, and cap¬ 
tured by a French frigate, and the same evening 
I was seated at an.hotei in Brest with a party 
of French officers, partaking of an excellent 
dinner, and tossing off full-glasses of cham¬ 
pagne, all sparkling with its bead-like bubbles, 
and killing, at every bumper, some national 
prejudice or petty enmity. 

M 3 
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The mauner in whicli our small meiThaiit- 
man was captured by this regular ship of war, 
though exactly what it must always be, had an 
air of <^uiet regularity that abundantly surprised 
me. 

A gun»was fired after us — we lay to. Our 
master walked the deck, wiping away the sweat 
of vexation from his forehead with the sleeve 
of his jacket, and cursing, after his own fashion, 
the wind, the fog, the convoy, .and the frog¬ 
eating, wooden-shoed inounseers. He became 
silent, however, as the frigate’s boat pulled along 
side. The man-ropes were put over; he stood 
himself with a sort of surly, subdued loo.k at 
the gang-way. A sprightly young French 
officer stepped upon the deck, and taking out 
his iahaticre with the air of a man who has 
just won his throw, proceeded to snuff in a 
quick, playful manner, an4 gather from the 
captain, through a stammering cabin-boy sort 
of interpreter, all the particulars of cargo, 
crew, &c. While thus talking, he cast his eye 
carelessly round, did not even confine our few 
seamen, but placed one of his own at the 
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whei l, flistiibuted tlie rest umoiig ours, again 
iiuitle sail, and bore up for the coast. 

I was tlie only passenger, the only gentleman 
on board, and no sooner was I pointed out to 
him, than he bowed quite ceremoniously,' 
offered his snuff' box, shrugged his shoulders; 
smileil — said something about “ la fortune de 
la guerre,” assured me that I sliould find Fnince 
“ beau jia^'s” “ charmant sejour” “ des jolies 
femmes.” “ Ah ! ha! spirituelles,” “ aimables,” 
“ tres aimables” “ et qu’il y avoitdu bon vin en 
France.” “ Soyez tranquille, soyez tranquille, 
voiis en sercz content, mais tres content, je vous 
en rejKind,” was his often-repeated speech. As 
private property was respected, 1 suffered no 
personal inconvenience beyond captivity. To 
one who was no combatant, and had been 
taken in the manner in which I hatl, there was 
no cause for mortification. Shall I own it? 
yes—unfilial, barbarous as it may sound, 1 did 
not regret the chance which found me a flrfam 
iiinong the enemies of my country. I escaped 
the ilreatled return to my [leaccful and virtuous 
M t 
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home, from which I felt, in truth, a kind of 
self-discarde<l outcast. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that I landed on the quay of Brest 
with the sensations of one who would have 
sought excitement an 3 ^here, and among po¬ 
lished, and civilized foes expected novelty, 
amusement, and some diversion to his gloomy 
unsettled thoughts. I signed my parole with 
very little hesitation. It was at a cold com¬ 
fortless office; and there was very little form in 
the ceremony. In a few minutes after, I found 
myself installed, as a traveller rather than a 
captive, in the salon of the Boule d’Or, as 
“Milord Anglois,” “brave enfant,” “bcl 
homme” “ et puis riclie.” The officers of the 
frigate dined together on shore, and, as our cargo 
had been a valuable one, and the share of 
the prize-money would be a something quite 
good enough to prevent any thought about 
expence from poisoning the pleasure of their 
feast, they insisted on my being of the 
party. 

Here, then, was I at the festive board, with 
Fi'enchrocn; enjoying, and flattering them by 
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enjoying their exuberant vivacity, aud intendeil 
nonsense. We adjourned from the table to the 
theatre, where the Tartufie of Molicre was given 
with a fldelity of natural tone, look, and ges¬ 
ture, which really made half a Frenchman of 
me before the full of the curtain. 

I was carried by my new companions, witli an 
unresisting facility of disposition on my part, to 
the gaming-table. This, however, I never can 
regret; excused as a stranger, and supposed 
not to have the immediate command of money, 
though, on all sides, it was offered to me, 1 
stood by a gazer on that scene. 

Well have the miserable votaries of tlie vice 
of gaming named the place of their insane meet¬ 
ings a hell; — a hell it is; but a cold, cruel, 
benumbing hell. Cold 1 aili tlie vice, because 
it freezes up all the nobler and more generous 
(jualities of man. It seems as if, once under the 
deadly influeuce of that fatal passion, man 
changed his nature, bad as it is, for something 
worse. The wife, the lovely wife, lies on a 
lone aud Vvidowed couch, watered by lier tears; 
— the innocent child looks up in vain, for a 
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fatlier’s fond caress; — the I'rieml — lie lias no 
friend; none that lie would not sacrifice at tiie 
shrine of the demon whom he worships. How 
well I recollect the scene;—the eager ven¬ 
turing, the anxious throw, the sup]>ressedly ex¬ 
ulting smile, the clenched hand, the bitten lip, 
the stricken forelread, the pale, motionless 
despair, the affected calmness, the maddening 
rage; the restless eye of doubt, suspicion, 
envy; the out-breaking of hate and defiance; — 
of this last we had a melancholy example. The 
very finest-looking young man of our party, 
stung by his losses, and viewing the smile of 
the winner as a taunt, insulted him. They 
withdrew with seconds; we were soon sum¬ 
moned ; — alas ! it was to see the young hero 
die, where no fame can crown the bowed head, 
lie lay on a sofa speechless, his vest all red 
and dark with stiffening gore, his cheek blood¬ 
less — he died, and made no sign. From that 
day I formed a resolution never to touch the 
dice-box, or the cards in the spirit of a gam¬ 
bler : it is one of the few that I have ever ke[)t; 
rarely, during the two years I passed in France, 
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ilitl I oven yield so far as to join in that ■petit 
icu de socicle, which was the universal passe 
temps throughout that country. 

I was ordered to Blois, a provincial town, 
where, as chance would have it, I was the only 
prisoner. It was strange to myself to find how 
rapidly, how easily I sunk into the artificial, 
idly busy life, at that time the mode in France. 
Let me, however, render justice to the French; 
they arc not merely a polite people, but a kind; 
with tempers invariably good, and dispositions 
ever most obliging. 

They arc unfairly reproached with being in¬ 
sincere. It is not so; — they are a warm 
people, easily excited, anti in earnest w-hile tliey 
arc so; but a flying flower will turn the current 
of their vain fancies. They are absent from 
you — forget you; you appear among them 
again, are kindly remembered, and tis kindly 
treated as- ever. Their frivolities are too 
amusing not'to be forgiven. Does the glove of 
a lady full to the ground ? — it is not picked up; 
it is snatched with a forcible, a violent, a comic 
eagerness, its if it were some precious thing, 
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strange want; it spread forth little tendrils on 
every side, but they could catch no stay, and 
hung down dead and drooping. On the river’s 
bank, in the lonely ride, in the upward-looking 
to the bright blue sky, I found some relief; grate¬ 
ful too was the look, and gentle the tone, with 
which I returned the salutation of the passing 
peasant; and there was heart and nature in the 
transient sparklings of joy which beamed from 
my gladdened features, whenever the black-eyetl 
peasant girl crossed my lone path, and smiled 
on me. As for the town belies, your modistes, 
llanchissemes, cmturicrcs, Jilles dc cliamhr, 
and the whole race of your calculating smilcrs, 
I was like ice to them all. One only anecdote 
I retain concerning woman, at this period of my 
life, which, before I change the scene, I will 
pause to relate. 


In the society which I daily frequented, there 
was one very charming girl, about eighteen years 
of age, full of elegance, grace, taste, and viva- 
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city. Did she sit—stand—rise—move,—she was 
witliont cflbrt distinguished far above all around 
her. Every thing she wore became her, so did 
every thing she uttered. She was adarlc, clear 
brunette, with a flashing eye, and white and 
even teeth shone dazzlingly from between her 
beautifully red lips; her shape was perfect; her 
hand, her foot exquisitely turned. As I recollect 
lier now, she was — she certainly was a very 
lovely person. 

It belonged to my position in their circle that 
such a girl should smile on me, however un¬ 
meaningly; for I was young, a foreigner, a 
captive; had talent and tact in conversation, 
and possessed some advantages of person my¬ 
self. She smiled on me, as 1 have said; and it 
belonged to my duty, as it were, to smile again: 
but I did so, I well remember, with a heart un¬ 
moved. I never sought to make any impression 
on her, for I had nothing of the male coquette 
•about me; and the idea of making impressions 
for no other end than to reflect back to me ny 
own powers of pleasing, I ever most heartily 
despised. Jealousy, however, hath c^es that 
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can, and will sec with a strange, an<l per¬ 
verse obliquity. After an agreeable evening, 
passed in one of the cheerful coteiies, to which 
I had a general invitation, I was returning, at 
a late hour of the night, to my lodging, when 
I heard myself called after, rather loudly and 
sternly. I immediately turned about. With a 
hurried and agitated step and mien, a young 
man approached, whom, although I had often 
heard him spoken of, I had never, till that 
evening in the saloon I had just quitted, even 
seen. He was a noble of Spain. 

“ You are well overtaken,” said the youth ; 
“ draw and defend yourself.” 

“You forget yourself, Senhor; I am a pri¬ 
soner, and unarmed.” 

“ itight, i had forgotten.” There was a 
pause; I said rtot a syllable; at last (and his 
voice fell, and became sad, and broken as he 
spoke) abruptly, yet with a slow utterance, he 
added, “ Do you love Julie de Rochefort?” 

“ Senhor, I think not of her love.” 

“ But you have it; you have her heart; she 
looks at you, listens to you, loves yoti.” 
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I cannot think so; but why. this strange 
(|iicstk>ning, Seahor ? She smiles on. whom.she 
will; I have no account to render of her smiles; 
Soubor, I will not hear you.” 

•“Not hear me I What; rob me of myall? 
Send me forth with a heart beggared of all hap¬ 
piness, of all hope? Do this, and then not hear 
me ? — Proud spoiler, but you sliall.” 

“ Senhor, you rave; I care not, wish not for 
her love.” 

“ ’Tis false !— *Tis fhlse as hell! It cannot be 
that you should gaze, and not admire; — it can¬ 
not be that she should smile, and you not love; — 
Jiye, dote in transjiort on her matchless charms.” 

“These are but the wild and jealous ^ncies 
of a fevered lover. I am not your rival; I dp 
not love her.” 

“ W'hat! have you whispei'ed flatterings in 
her cur, and wooed her to your yjll, —and do 
you leave her?” 

“Hear reason; for heaven’s sake listen. I 
have neither sought, nor won any, the slightest, 
interest in her;and she ispure for me as the mi- 
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sunned snow. Believe me, she cares not fin 
me.” 

“ She does ; she does. I marked the turning 
gaze; the beauteous hand that gently pressed 
upon your willing arm, and the breast that 
heaved its silent speech of love.” 

“ Your eye deceived your restless mind.” 

« Ah! No.” 

He stood for a moment leaning on his un¬ 
sheathed sword, silent, and very pale| big tears 
gathered in his eyes, and dropped, heav}’, and 
few; ttien coming doser, wd putting up his 
sword, he took my hand in his, and holding it 
very nervously, looked fixedly in my face. 

Pe it so. 1 could have cherished her witli 
a fonder, closer slieltering than mother-bird its 
unfledged nestling. The light of her smile, thp 
music of her voice, had made this dull worltl to 
me a very paradise. It is npt to be. Let me 
look upon you; you are the husband of her 
dioice. In truth her womb will teem wiili 
beauteous images; yes, angel feces will grow 
up around your table; and 1, — why 1 shall be 
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a lonely thinfr; shall roam loose <m the wide 
world with a lack-lustre eye; remind her, in 
your bliss, remind her of this: — 1 will not part 
from you in hate. — Farewell,” he said, but 
lingered still; then, coming closer again, in the 
hoarse whisper of a breaking heart, he added, 
I say, young Englishman, make her happy; 
be sure you make her happy j — happy; moke 
her happy.” 

Thus as he spoke, he turoed, and lied rapidly 
away. 

I had no{K»wer to pnrsie. That manly Ibm t 
tliat face of manly beauty; that wmrior-eye 
tear dimmed; and the sable bmr that lay pro¬ 
fuse on his pale cheek. 1 can see them even 
now; 1 have never forgott^ a word of that 
strange interview. < 

It was in vain 1 tried to sleep; I rose with the 
grey dawn 1 knew not where he lodged, and 
it was long ere 1 found his hotel; his servants 
were busied in str^jpii:^ on trunks to his cei^chc. 
I asked hastily for their lord; lie bad already 
left the city three hours, th^ said; had started 
during the night on horseback, and alone. 

N 2 
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I waited impatiently for the hour when 1 
mi<rlit have an interview with Julie. I was 
(juite happy in the tlioufjht that I had it in my 
power to make known, for the noble Spaniard, 
the deepdevotion ofhis silent love. I pictured to 
myself her pride — delight; the joy with which 
she W'ould give to'such a man her hand and 
heart. 

At length the moment came? I was admitted 
to her homloiv ; I found her robed ck 
all elegance; a parrot perch^ upon her wrist, 
picked sugar from her finger; a small Dutch 
pug sat on the satin cushion by her side look¬ 
ing up at her. I intreated her to put down the 
bird, as I had something very interesting to im¬ 
part ; she did so with a kind of playful obedi¬ 
ence ; and all her features brightened with 
expectation. My heart was warmed — my 
tongue eloquent— I told the talc burningiy — 
I dosed. She burst into a fit of laughter, loud, 
unrestrained laughter. “ And was that all ?— 
The poor m.an ! — and so he was gone to die. 
— Was that it? — Oh ! to die, to be sure. — It 
would be nothing if he did not kill himself. — 
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Oil! it was quite cliarniing — too diverting — 
she never had been so amused — it was quite im¬ 
possible to avoid — ha ha ha !” It burst forth 
again, that devilish.laughter, and was echoed to 
liy the sharp bark of her pug, and the scream 
oi' her parrot. 

I loft the boudoir — tlie house — the very 
town ; took a cottage a mile aw'ay from it; suf¬ 
fered no woman near me, save with the wrinkled 
aspect of a crone or witch; read every author 
diat abused the fair sex, and fancied myself a 
settled hater of them all. 

A few friends I, from time to time, admitted, 
that we might drink deep, and rail against the 
sex. Some laughed at, and encouraged me in 
ibis feeling, as a sort of humourous eccentricity: 
others, thought me half a barbariati; but one 
stern old military man who had greater 
plainness than his compatriots, could love with¬ 
out caressing you, and esteem you widiout 
saying so — one, who had scarcely ever noticed 
me while I fluttered among the other insects oi 
society — now became my constant visitor, auil 
N 3 
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BO infected me wi^ his own contempt of tho 
wmldy that I, as worthless a thing as was crawh 
ing on it, took up the strain^ and became a 
misanthrope. Bot the heart,—how 
often, how condnnidljr was its mshing dirob 
contradicting the cold and bitter language 
the lip. X panM to love, and be beloved 
again; the very miseries of love seemed to me 
to be tlte wdoonied and privileged dwellers in a 
manly heart. 

*I lodced around die world; diere was no 
save Agatha’s, to answer toy gatee,^and 
heir’s, alas! never mi^t reply to it as my heart 
desired. Yet, could I see her once again; 
once more listen to her voioe ii wbaf ecstasy 
were even that I Yes, if I could, I wouki go, 
and wander sedthig till I ftmnd h^. 1 would 
enter the chapelto* every ctmvent in Italy; — 
somewhere I should recognise that ymce—that 
tone never to be forgotten; and if she cruelly 
refused my prayer<; if she proved so resolutely 
unkind os to deny me even one meeting at the 
convent grate; still I might liaantfthe s|)ot her 
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presence hallowed; live from day today^.fed 
to my bean’s soothin(^ with the melody of her 
matin hymnings. 

It was at this time, with my mind thus again 
dwelling constantly on her image, that 1 first 
bethought me of the |)Ossibility of obUuning my 
Iil)erty : but how? my parole — break that; 
better die a prisoner;—am^ if 1 gained my 
freedom, nrhither, in duty, honour, and love of 
the sacred ties of blood and kindred ought 1 firsh 
and instantly to fiy ? m-What achanged, humble 
being I should return to my fidher’s home; 
how could I walk about again, amid the stately 
comeliness of the still forest, and feign a con> 
tent which I should no longer feel ? 

Never, as yet, had I touched upon the precious 
case of jewels;—the thou^t of it cape across 
.me pleasingly. It was like the lunp of Eastern 
fable—> the offered wing of the insane mechanic. 
Already I seemed,to wave,the pinion, and 
ferget the lake all black, fethomless beneatli. 
What minister of evil stood ready with the 
thought, poor and mean in conception, criminal 
and base in execution, and that was followed 
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long and often, by cursing judgments ? I know 
not;—.but it came, and this it was; to cast away 
all tie with the controlling world; to give up 
family, home, country; to cast away the very 
name given me at my birth; to live alone; to 
wander, settle, love, depart, responsible to no 
one; and oh ! the wretched sophistry of a de¬ 
ceitful heart, I was still to lovei-yes, consciously 
to love! the parents, who begot—the sister who 
grew with me, the friends who had smiled upon 
me — the forest haunts where I hatl laughed 
and played in early boyhood; from afar, like 
some wandering spirit, I was to watch, and 
hold unseen communion with a home for ever 
quitted. The more I thought qf this vile plan, 
the stronger seemed its wild attraction. 

The ragged, beaten boy may fly the tlireshold 

of a cruel father, whom he knows and feels. 

but as an exacting task-master, hard and unkind. 

Tlie jman of delicate nertes and quiet loving 

tastes may fly the uncongenial bitterness of those 

• ’ 

unhappy minds; which never seek, and cannot 
know repose. But I who could consort with 
tender parents, tender friends, all gentle 
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.sj)iiiit!j, who always kissed the rod of God’s good 
government, and found it therefore no whip of 
scorpions, but a wand of healing virtue, — I, to 
meditate such a deed! As I look back I slmd- 
tler. Would I had only meditated. Forthwith 
I revolved the surest mode of accomplishing my 
])urpose. It occurred to me that Venice would 
be the most likely place for me to .dispose of 
ray jewels with secriwy and safety. I had am¬ 
ple funds for ray joiiniey thither; and, provid¬ 
ing-myself with a false passport under the name 
of Alvarez, a merchant from Spanish America, 
1 took my measures so well, that I doubt not 
1 was already in Savoy, before my absence from 
the little maison dc campagne in which I was 
in the common habit of secluding myself lor 
days together, was discovered. And hero 
my reader will ask, and I look back, and 
ask myself — Was it possible that after 
such an act I could ever enjoy one hour 
of existence? ever taste of peace ? or admit one 
feeling of delight ? — So strangely constituted 
was my mind, that my hours of bitteniess ujkI 
;/humc, of sorrow ami sufllring, thotigh many, 
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■were not unfrequently throughout my after life, 
checqnereil by others of a joy, wind), though 
tasted by a guilty thing, I can yet look back 
upon as pure. 

Air and light, wood and water, were not 
cursed to me. They never are to the veriest 
wretch that lives. The hot brow is cooled ; the 
lonely path is cheered ; the cold hand is warmed; 
Uie thirsting lip is moirteued; and ail . men-- 
sleep. 


They were new, and they were glorious, i i 
sensations of delight, with which I travers' 
the romantic wilds, and vallics of Savoy, the 
Alp f ah ! it is elevating to look up at it; to 
see the pure snow on its untrodden summit; to 
see the patches ofgre^ pasturage, won from its 
craggy side; to see those large dark coverts of 
the wild wood of nature’s planting, which con¬ 
ceal, or soften its stony surface; to see the 
rivej’s that run at its foot— here, narrow, deep, 
and bluethere, broad andslrallow, sparkling 
in mimic waves, or breaking, white witlt foam. 
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and brawling loud in solitary places. These 
sights are mercies; these sieenes are a kind of 
heaven on eartlkf— earth. For, fallen spirits 
may, and do walk among them, and gaze on 
them with loving tears, and let their evil 
passions sleep. 

It was at a village in the Maorienne, where 
I stopped to refresh, that I witnessed a scene, 
and recdved an impression, both of which live 
fresh and cherished in my memory. In the 
' oum where 1 sate, the window faced, at right 
.i^les, another in the same aubei'gCf which 
■ '.iked more directly on the narrow street. The 
fiopulation of that valley are poor and miseru* 
<>lc, alike in their appearance and their circum- 
suuices; and, among them, are many objects, 
yet lower in the scale of human misery, so that 
the looking dawn to compare lots gives even 
these poorest of peasants contentment. These 
poor unfortunates are of two kinds. Sure it is 
some curse on them, like that which we have 
seen to visit the children’s children of heaven’s 
chosen, but oilendiitg race. But I proceed. 
•Some of these {)oor ci calures are called Goitres . 
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a huge unsightly wen, swelling to a monstrous 
siite, stands out, or hangs from their encumbered 
neck; a complexion of coarse, unwholesome 
red, a heavy look, and tlie slow, and sluggish 
gait of burthened, hopeless misery mark these, 
and give to them the name and aspect of a 
race apart. Others there are of sadiler form 
and aspect; these are of dwarfish, stunted 
growth; but the head is hideously large, and the 
face broad ; a glazed and tightened skin, having 
the sickly yellow hue of some unwholesome 
swelling, spreads over it. The .eye is large, 
staring and glassy, witli a dull, dead, jaundiced 
white; and the look is that wondering and 
wandering which mark the idiot. My heart 
tlid sink within me as I gazed on these snd 
objects, and my bold miiid dared ask. Oh 1 
whercfwe, wherefore are they thus?—-They ask 
the passing traveller for aims, and many a one 
turns front them digustedly—some give tlte 
open spurning; some (not men tliemselves), the 
blow, and they shrink back with the subdued 
look and the low cowering of the be.'itcn hound. 
J.adies too, fair sonnet-reading ladies, feel for 
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til' perfumed liandkercliicf, or trinket-vinai- 
!> i elte, and turn away the bead from them. 

1 was pondering these things in idle wayward 
niootl, when I observed a young and gentle 
female approach the window of the inn, and 
extend her hand with alms to a poor cretin, 
who lay basking under a sunny walk opposite, 
and who rose at her motion, and went over to 
receive them. She dropped a piece of silver, 
hut so slowly, into his tattered hat, that I could 
plainly see the pity moistening. her eye was 
busy in her heart. The poor cretin fell upon 
bih knees and gave an i^iot laugh, and there 
was an unusual light in his dull eye. Still she 
continued to look on him with a sad and pitying 
kindness, and she was questioning tlie^///<r pay- 
sanm of the rustic anberge, who stood bright 
and cheerful by her side, informing her, as 
she evidently questioned her, about the poor 
wretch below. Yes, incomparable angel! then 
I knew thee not. Little I marked thy comeli¬ 
ness, for the moral charm did shine so brightly 
in thy piteous looks, that I did think of heaven, 
not earth, as 1 then gazed on thee. 
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. In two or thtoe minutes she left the window, 
but the cretin remained wirii bis eyes fixe<I on 
the apartment, not beggingly, but wonderingly. 
Presendy bis eye-fell upon the carriage stand¬ 
ing near tlie door) without horses. Next he 
wmit round to the stable, then back, and 
away witli a quick step, and a light look. The 
party, conning of an elderiy gendemon much 
wrapped up, mid ajqmre^y in &d>le health, 
a lady of like age, and this inter^ting ^rl, 
camh onty to miter di^ jtmt as the 

breathless erttia Hturoedi - H« iiad a nosegay 
of wSd flowers in his Juuid, and in a small open 
box of pasteboard a few stmes, diat sparkled, 
picked probidily frcun some brook, mrgrot in the 
neighbourhood. He ran, and held diem op to 
his benefectress. ^e took the nosegay with a 
kind smile. Still, as the coach was stardag, he 
held up bis little treasure cf shining {^bUes 
and spars, as the more costly dfiering of bis 
gratitude, with eager, unintelligtbie uttermgs. 
But, when the wheels were fairly in motion, and 
passed him by, and left him with his r^cted 
gift standing m the way alone, he threw down 
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liis stones in themod, $nd shook his large head^ 
niid sunk into the same dull, sickly look as ever. 
Poor wretch! he felt an angel nature near 
him, and would have worshipped. Go, sad 
child, go pky with the dancing sun-beam 
in the glitterit!^ brooks; plnck the wild thyme; 
catch the loud grasshopper; and make music 
with the harsh cow-horn. Thy knowledge and 
thy tastes are neai%r ones, than ow to those 
of the lowest of created inteUig^o^, that flit 
invisibly around us. Thy heart less evil perhaps 
tlian tlie very best, and moat considered among 
us all. Poor creattmel jou cross the path of 
some cold being who tntVels in seardr of plea¬ 
sure, and, as he can find in yon notliingto give 
a light sensation to his heartless bosom, -he 
takes forth his perishable tablets, and notes 
you down, loi^objeet horrible, a reality disgust¬ 
ing. What tripks men play before high heaven ! 
But I dmek me here; whom can 1, whcmi 
dare I to Judge ? I, a sdf-esiled wanderer, 
forgetting^ giving up home and home’s love, 
leaving them to monm and wonder for a last 
and only sou, lost to his parent’s arms. 
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At leaving Chamberry, for the lK?ttor cnjoyitig 
the scenery of the route, I had begun to travel 
on horseback, and contii)ue<l so to journey till 
T reached Turin. 

It was a dull afternoon, when I qidtted the 
hamlet of Lanslebourg to ascend Mont Cents, in¬ 
tending to sleep, that night, at the l^ospice on the 
mountain’s top where I calculated 1 should arrive 
about the set of sun. It was a long, winding as¬ 
cent, steep, narrow, and stony; and a great part 
of it lay among forests of the black and lofty pine. 
I had scarcely made a third of my way up when 
the sky became like a vast funeral pall; like it 
too with a fringing of shining white; a white, 
cloudy, sun-lighted edge. For a while all was 
still; and then awoke tlielwinds — blew strong, 
and with a growing fterleness. Every object, 
ns I looked around, foretold a storm; such a 
one as desolates on land. The cl oking traveller; 
the horse with arched neck, and eare erect, and 
streaming mane, suspicious and aflrighted; 
the ^oat down-leaping from his pinnacled and 
craggy play-places ; the scarf of the hooded 
peasant woman out-blown; the long grass 
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wild waving; the rastle of foliage; tlie bending 
of branches, and even the strong stateliness of 
the pine trembling; all spoke warnings to the 
eye and ear. Nor slept the thunder long; — it 
broke upon an awful pause in the rude gusts — 
broke loudly — fearfully, as if the pillared frame 
of heaven would fell. From the black sky’s hor¬ 
rid lilts burst the dread lightning; now white 
and sheeted, of most blinding brightness; now 
blue and arrowy, the suddenest dart of angry 
death; and rain, deluging rain descended, and 
the rushing blast drove it in slanting torrents; 
and tall trees brake their stiff crowns, or were 
uprooted, and laid flat on the wet earth. It raged 
long and furiously. I had early dismounted, 
and my horse had broke away in terror. I had 
leaned a^ust the hugest pine long ere any fell; 
but the vivid lightning struck, and deft, and 
blasted it, leaving me terrified, despised, pitieil, 
and unharmed near tl)e ruined trnnk.ofit. I 
ran to where one solitary projecting crag offered 
a shdter, but tlmugh it covered me, yet the 
mighty superincumbent mass seemed, all die 
while, to frown and menace me. I could not 
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remain beneath it, but ran out to a naked, bnr^ 
ren, stony spot, and sate me croudiing down 
till the ’Storm should spend its fury. 1 had 
snatches, as it were, of a deep, sublime, and 
trembling, awful ddight, at tlie dread magnifi¬ 
cence of this strife of nature, but the predomi¬ 
nant feeling was terlxir — such as mid the yawn¬ 
ing waves, and upon the quaking earth, I had 
known already. Ye gaisers on a storm from the 
closed casements of the fire-warmed study, come, 
and abide its pitiless pelUng. Poets, and men 
of science, come to the scadied pine in the 
A^ine forest, and tremble as 1 have done. 

Gradually the violence of theatorm abated; 
but the whole night passed so foul and stormy, 
that I could not even stir. Towards morning the 
rain ceased,, and the wind fell away, and there 
was a calm. In the still gray dawn, I found 
my horse standing, not far away, with droop¬ 
ing head, and hind l^s bent under bim, and 
broken bridle; and on again 1 toiled, driving 
him before me. It was bitter cold, and the jewel 
ense^ which was very small, and which I carried 
about my person for safety, struck chill upon 
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my bosom. It seemed a load too — a heavy 
guilty loatl; but the die was already cast; I 
would not throw it from me. At length I reached 
the Hospice, and was dried, and warmed, and 
fed: and slept through the long day, and on 
again through a refrediing night; and, when the 
sun was high, and shone brightly on the snows, 
and beamed on the blue lake that mirrors back 
the high, encircling peaks around, I again set 
forward. Down to the base of Cenis, amid 
those soimds and sights the traveller loves, 1 ra« 
pidly descended; filing waters made voices to 
my ear; all things looked firesh and green; the 
tree, the bush, the plant, the blade of grass 
were glistening as they dried their wholesome 
tears; birds sung, and every passing muleteer 
was carolling &r joy. And thus 1 entered Italy; 
and, traversing little mountain valleys, among 
wood-fringed hills, with spires of rock, widi 
castle too, andmonastery placed boldly on their 
lofly jagged tops, I journeyed gaily on; till, 
from an opening, commanding point, I looked 
far out upon sunny plains, pleasant witli green 
fields, and shining mers, with herds and 
o 2 
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flocks far seen in quiet motion, anci, ainiil^t 
these scenes so fair — life, human life — the ci(y, 
spreading white, and towering higli, and small 
brown hamlets scattered near groves and spark¬ 
ling streamlets. Surely such a sight may inno¬ 
cently gladden. It is very sweet to rest on a 
lona^ lofty spot, and look down upon a place of 
habitations : we feel, or fancy that we love the 
unknown inmates ~ but love will never work its 
nei ghMhr ill; yet down we go, and chase aw ay 
their happiness and peace and innocence, with 
wants and wars and every guilty appetite that 
passion prompts. I too did this — went, revelltnl 
where the smiler wooed, fresh from the storm 
that shook me with its terrors, and drenched me 
shivering cold. I basked me in heaven’s sun, 
and, like the serpent at the woodman’s fire, was 
ready with my restless sting to pierce the pity¬ 
ing hand that chafed my frozen form, and 
warmed me back to life. 

I made but a short delay in fair Turin, or 
wealthier Milan, but hastened on to Venice, the 
place whither I was hurrying to seal my niisera- 
IrV bv an act of wicked wilfulness ; where 
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I was to purchase the guilty freedom of a lone, 
wandering life; a state of existence that was 
“ exclusion from mankind.” 

Inunediatcly on my arrival, I contrived, with 
some art and address, (for with the possession 
of wealth, I had already learned these noble 
ways), so to offer my jewels for sale, that two or 
more of the most consulerable merchants should 
become secret, yet rival bidders for the pur¬ 
chase of them. 'Hius learned I, almdsf trem¬ 
blingly, that their value was at the lowest two 
hundred thousand gold sequins of V^enlce — a 
sum that promised affluence for life. I sold 
them, and lodged the proceeds in a way so 
safely and secretly, that, be where I might, 
thenceforth to my order, and only mine, could 
any payment be made, we agreeing on a par¬ 
ticular form, and a private mark to every bill. 
Such secret arrangements were very common 
once in Venice, and the merchant of tliat city 
could, even in her latter day, give to the monied 
stranger bills on correspondents scatteretl all 
over the gtolie. Behold me, then, wealtliy apcl 
alone ; free to will ami to do: to desire and to 
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flocks far seen in quiet motion, anil, ainiilst 
these scenes so fair — life, human life — the cil^', 
spreading white, and towering high, and small 
brown hamlets scattered near groves imd spark¬ 
ling streamlets. Surely such a sight may inno¬ 
cently gladden. It is very sweet to rest on a 
lonti^ lofty spot, and look down upon a place oi' 
liab^tiuns: we feel, or fancy tliat we love the 
unknown inmates — but love will never work its 
neighbor ill; yet down we go, and chase aw.ay 
their happiness and peace and innocence, with 
wants and wars and every guilty appetite that 
passion prompts. I too did this — went, revelletl 
where the smiler wooed, fresh from tlie storm 
that shook me with its terrors, and drenched me 
shivering cold. I basked me in heaven’s sun, 
and, like the serpent at the woodman’s fire, was 
ready with my restless sting to pierce the pity¬ 
ing hand that chafed my frozen form, and 
warmed me back to life. 

I made but a short delay in fair Turin, or 
wealthier Milan, but hastened on to Venice, the 
place whither I was hurrying to seal my niisera-* 
ble fate by an act of wicked wilfulness ; where 
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I was to purchase llie guilty IVcedoni of a lone, 
waiulcriiig life; a state of existence that was 
“ exclusion from mankind.” 

Immediately on n>y arrival, I contrived, with 
some art and address, (for with the possession 
of wealth, I had already learned these noble 
ways), so to offer my jewels for sale, that two or 
more of the most considerable merchants should 
becotnc secret, yet rival bidders for the pur¬ 
chase of them. 'Hius learned I, almost trem¬ 
blingly, that their value was at the lowest two 
hundred thousand'gold sequins of Venice—a 
sum that promised affluence for life. I sold 
them, and lodged the proceeds In a way so 
safely and secretly, that, be where I might, 
thenceforth to my order, aiid only mine, could 
any payment be made, we agreeing on a par¬ 
ticular form, and a private mark to every bill. 
Such secret arrangements were very common 
once in Venice, and the merchant of that city 
could, even in her latter day, give to the monied 
stranger bills on correspondents scattered all 
over the globe. Beholtf me, then, wealthy aiul 
alone ; free to will and to do; to desire and to 
o 3 
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enjoy: -—and all this, too, in Venice, a vast 
palace for pleasures and fairy revels;—among 
sirens, too, whose very tones are like the “sweet 
and swan-like voice of dying pleasure,” whose 
dark bright ^es look out from the white 
ftddettas dazzlingly;— amid scenes, too, where 
no rade sounds inv^e, where you are borne 
abont with little of toil to any cme — for light is 
the hibipur of the gondolier. Gemle^ and hist 
his dax dips in the smootli water path; and, as 
you recline and look around, no cursing 
drivers, or dogged and sta^ering cattle are 
heard or seen in the still city. 

“ Venice was made for smiles. For a few 
di^s I must 1 will be happy — let me begin to¬ 
day. How beautiful, how very beautiful all 
things look! Why, the very water se6ms painted! 
Palace and temple, and slow-waving flags, and 
idle crowds, and coloured garbs, idi mirroreil 
clearly on tlie glassy surface !” Thus exclaim¬ 
ing, 1 gazed, transported, around me, and lightly 
and swiftly we skimmed along die grand canal; 
atiH now, quitting it, #e came out into tiiosc 
wider waters that spread before the small 
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!i<)uiiic or (juay of St. Mark, wlierc, on a lofty 
nnckui trophy column, tlie wingccl lion.walks 
in bronzed pride — walks as in act to fly. Near 
tills place stands the ducal palace, with its 
crowded arches; its two grandly ornamented 
central windows, with canopies of stone, hgures 
and bas-reliefs below; its root^ alt bordjM^l 
with a'rich and pointed fret-‘work. 6i|ptds 
sauntered beneath; nobles stood in tlrarb^o- 
iiies; vast numbers of gonddlas were gatliered 
round the quay, ami several c^en barks, witli 
men and women of the lower classes r^idly 
filling them; while, fartlier out txom the shore 
there lay some boats of strange, fluUastic fonns, 
with prows, and prow-like stems, liigh curving, 
niid carved with ornaments ; the one all shells; 
the odier flowers; another again fruits; and 
richly gilded all, with sLUcep flags, and gay dress¬ 
ed rowers, and music in them, and songs, and 
■all the happy noises of a holiday. 

As we came near to the <quay, while pausing 
liir our. torn to get in towards the landiug-place 
at the marble steps, tlie Gondolier saitl “ The 
iSenhor is lucky in arriving at this season! It 
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is n regatta to-day; a fine thing tor the Senhor 
to see. After the high mass all Venice will be 
on the water — the Doge, and the nobles, and 
all the fair damas. If the Senhor will but 
just step up into St. Mark’s he will hear the 
high mass, and I will go up with him, or wait for 
him on the quay; — my comrade will stay with 
the gondola.” 

“ Thanks, friend, 1 will go, but alone: but 
tell me what is that little high screened bridge 
lietween the walls of the Doge’s palace, and 
those of the fine buildihg next to it ?” 

• “ Oh, that, — it is the Bridge of Sighs.” 

“ The what ?” 

“ Tile Bridge of Sighs.” 

“What! are there any sighs in Venice?” 

“ Aye, Senhor, and tears too and then he 
sung again his merry air, and broke off to bid 
me look at a passing bark, where a fat monk was 
shaking with langhter at a clown and a harle- 
ijnin, who were playing o£F their tricks and 
antics in the sameboat. 

“ But the bridge, my friend; why do they call 
it the Bridge of Sighs ?” 
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“ Why, because that great building is the 
prison; and it is in the palace all prisoners are 
judged; and in those dungeons they suffer; and, 
as they must pass that bridge, ’Us thought they 
sigh as they look out upon our pleasant city. 
This is ns 1 have heard. Senior; but, in truth, 
they might as well call that broad and public 
one below another bridge of sighs, for thepe is 
many a breast leans on it, for hours leather, 
that has a Iwidcen heart bleeding within, as the 
eye looks up to the one above; but then you 
know, Senhor, one can’t see any Qne through a 
stoneblind,soiti8 but making one’s self unhappy 
for nothing — and again he cheerily sung, 
and, making in between the,(Crowded boats, be 
brought me close to the landing-place. I got 
out, and walked into die noble square of St. 
Mark,' and looked at tlie proud cupolas, and 
glittering inosaics, and at the very large and 
superb standards of the republic which, now 
slowly out-floating, now heavily down-flapping 
with their weight, hung on tall red crowned 
masts in front of the great church. 

Tile scjuare was thronged w ith gay dresses, 
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niul cheerful faces; and, tliougli the thought ui 
liie Bridge of Sighs came up, like a little vision 
of clouds and sorrow to the mind’s eye, 1 
dismissed it^ and looked at all about me witii 
joy, or something very like it. 

All tire pleasures which wealtli could com¬ 
mand, to gild or cheat the passing hour, would 
now surely be mine, for I was rich; that very 
morning 1 bad seen my banker’s trtosuiy, the 
bags of money, the ingots, the jewels, ibebeups of 
glittering coins. 1 grew avaridous as 1 looked 
on tliem; hot I hugged myself in the mean 
tliou^t that 1 was wealthy too. As 1 [Hissed 
along the arcade, 1 saw disposed on a wall some 
prints. 1 was attracted by a fine one, coloured, 
of a Hebe, dl radiant with bright looks and 
blooming cheeks, and the lightning-clutching 
eagle all fiery-eyed and fiercely tame, fieeding 
from her fair hand. I stopped to examine it; 
but my eye w4s instantly rivetted, os if by 
fascination, on another that hung just below it. 

Tills last was aPutch engraving; there sate two 
misers ip furry caps and thread-bare robes, witli 
s])cctacles on nose, and money-scales in tlieir 
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trembling fingers, and the table between them 
was ioaden with treasure; here, loosely heaped, 
tliere, tied up and sealed in short, thick, heavy¬ 
looking bags,— gold—all gold; and the old men 
were fingering it, and loddng on it with the 
cold, bard, cruelly exulting smile of avarice: 
but above, at a little window, hi{^ in the wall, 
looking in on diem and on their pastime, was 
another figure — Deadf, with his fleshless jaws, 
and changeless, grin; and he thrust forth the 
long bony arm of his dread anatomy, grasping 
an hour glass, with the sand fiist falling, nearly 
gone; and a scroll curled out from it, and you 
could just read thereon the words, “ Thou fool, 
this night.” I turned awi^—felt like that king 
fabled by our migh^ moralist, who had dared for 
ten days to say, “ To-morrow I will be happy.” 
I slowly paced back my thoughtful path, mitl 
cibivds of thoughtless laughers, to my gondola; 
I sat under my ooflin-canopy a dull-eyed gazer. 
Tlie waving kerchiefs, and the encouraging cries, 
and the loud signal sounds'that, on all high fes¬ 
tivals, mimic the voice of war, as if to mock his 
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distant terrors;— I licard and saw them all, but 
little heeding. 

I found a table awaiting me, at my return, 
covered with delicacies, and the choicest wines 
were sparkling in crystal vases. I sickened at 
the sight; a something tasteless I ate; a 
.something strong I drank ; —but I was alone. 

I looked out from the casement, and saw two 
.beggar-brats at play ; dnd the ragged father sat 
sunning under the w'all, and laughing at them 
with a parent’s pleasure; and tliere was a gray 
old man in rags, smiling at what that father 
said; and 1 could plainly judge, from features, that 
three generations, all rags and cheerfulness, were 
below me there. Ah ! dien how my heart smote 
me ;—alone—I l^a'd sealed my own fate—even 
so — had sold myself to solitude—sold away my 
})a rentage of heart, os well as name arid blood 
uiid country. Sold all this! and for whdt ? 

This night, thou fool.” For what ?—the 
tasteless banquet, and the achitig heart. Aga¬ 
tha;—-that way, indeed, some hope lay; pillowed 
on her bosom I could bo — I was sure I could 
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be — liappy. I would hunt, and find, and wed 
her; — but here she was not: and at the mo¬ 
ment, my thoughts could find no rest; the very 
meltials would laugh contemptuously at the 
solitary board—the chaste bed —the wine cup 
which none other pledged. 

The remembered things, too, — the storm — 
the dream—the earthquake — the sale of my¬ 
self—the sinful hoard—and, the*last spur to my 
poor mean soul, tlie engraving with its gaunt 
and threatening mocker, “ Thou fool, this 
night.” It waiS’too much for me to bear. Where 
did I go for comfort?—I remember well my 
loud wild cry. Strange, that through, my lite 
such scenes as have impressetl me remain!—the 
very looks, thq, words, the dialogues, the breaks, 
the order of them, and the manner of tlie speak¬ 
ers, as when I spoke and saw, and listened. 

“ W’hat ho !”—My new and ready slave came 
cringing up. “ Pleasures, friend, I want plea¬ 
sures ; — see that I have them abundantly. I 
shall not stay long in your city, and must taste 
the sweets of it. Bid the gondola go wait at 
the stairs of the great theatre, and give me iny 
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cloak and sword; I sliall walk thitlier alone. 
Look to my orders;—pleasures.” So speaking, 
1 remember well, I wrapped my cloak around 
me, and, threading narrow lanes and crosshig 
marble bridges, pursued my way with that 
hasty dissatisfaction which is still not incon¬ 
sistent with an eager expectation of finding some 
light diversiem, to drive away our angry temper 
and low spirits. 

It was in the last long lane, which leads to 
the opera house, and which, at the moment, 
was nearly empty, that 1 was asked for alms. 
The beggar was a woman very thinly clad, with 
a limping gait, and a wan, cold, suffering look. 
With a wHd earnestness, she asked thus, “ It is 
for more besides me; others, at home, who are 
sick and starving. For the love of the most holy 
virgin, Senhor, your charity.” The rich wear no 
purses. My box already taken, I had no money 
on my person. Return a mile? — Impossible; 
besides it might be—very likely was — all an 
imposition, a trumped-up tale of woe. The whis¬ 
pering eagerness of her first petition changed to 
a piercing articulate beseeching, in the cry that 
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followcil me. I did not- like it; I felt n some¬ 
thing in my bosom between the warmth of pity, 
and the coldness of incrednlity ; but indolence 
gave its full weight to the latter feeling, and I 
walked on with escaping speed to — the theatre. 

The curtain rose: nothing could be more 
joyously brilliant than the muuc. The opera 
was all of serenading, and stolen meetings, and 
duped guardians, and cheerful love-making. 
The prima donna was a sparkling stage beauty, 
practising eveiy lure that innocence does not 
know. There was a ballet too after it; all arm- 
entwining and graceful bendings; and the sway, 
the pretty sway of that fly-aw-ay-follow-me sort 
of tripping; and the amorous glances and tlie 
close embrace; and garlands and shawls held up 
by snowy arms in fanciful festoons; and lively 
airs throughout the whole action of die ballet. 

I sat lounging in my box, and gazed steadily 
at the stage, and heard the music; but the 
beggar’s form was before me; her cry in my ear 
die whole evening. The moment the curtain 
fell, 1 went back with the slow step of shame, 
but with an inward eagerness, to look for the iin- 
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fortunate. Slie was nowiiere to be fountl. I 
walked all about the city. It was a very chill, but 
a clear night. 1 could not find her. 1 asked of 
other beggars. “ What ? a lame, pale, poor¬ 
looking woman?”—“Oh, there v/eremani/ such." 
Still I walked on. A cloked cavalier, walking 
by night in Venice, would not be guessed as on 
an errand of mercy; therefore I could not won¬ 
der, though I swore at and spurned them, that 
numbers of base men and old hood-wearing 
hags should pluck me by the sleeve, and 
bid me follow v'here loathing and reluctant 
beauties lay wailing for the hated but fawned-on 
purchaser. 

I returned to my apartments harassed and 
unhappy. I lay me down, and as I felt sleep 
stealing on my eyelids^ blessed, with a broken 
thanksgiving, the coming mercy. 


It was noon when I awoke; my slumbers bad 
been deep, dreamless, and refreshing. Although 
the sun shone height, yet there was a pleasant 
air abroad that stirred and freshened all the 
waters; like diamond cuttings on the finest glass, 
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tliey gently rose, nnd the surface into 

a sparkling beauty. It were difficult to look on 
such a scene, and not to feel its gladdening in¬ 
fluence. 

I passed the whole day in my gondola. Tem¬ 
ple, and palace, I visited with eager mind, 
and gazed, and was beguiled. 

The evening came; the current of my blood 
had flowed cheerfully all the day; I partook of 
my repast with appetite; a party of itinerant 
musicians regaled me, as I sate, with sounds; 
society it was; for music, aye, the very simplest, 
the very rtfdest, is society; brings up long trains 
of images in faithful harmony ; if it makes you 
sad, you feel that you are but sympathizing 
with numbers — yes — if the air be <fld, and po¬ 
pular, with countless numbers— the living and 
the dead — with him or her who first composed 
or sung it; with the very being, on whose real 
sorrow a fine imagination dwelling, first breathed 
forth the melody— and last, wifo all s<^ yield¬ 
ing listeners, willing to lend themselves to in¬ 
nocent illusion; if i^in the strain be glad,' 
and joyous, in like manner with thousands are 
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you rejoicing, and your mind’s eye is looking 
out on all die happy, among your fellow men, 
with smiles. At night‘I again attended the 
Opera ; again I passed through the recollecteil 
lane, but looked around in vain, for the figure 
I would have seal; however, I felt consoled by 
the thought, that 1 did, in heart, most earnestly 
desire again to meet ha, and that, when I did 
so, I would bountifully assist her. 

Tlie theatre was brilliantly lighted up in 
every part, for it was again theevaiing of a fes- 
dval, and all the company were now in masks; 
not a syllable could you hear of tlfe perform¬ 
ance, except, when, for some very favourite 
air, thae was a momentary hush; immediately 
after, all again was dih happy buzzing o^a de¬ 
lighted crowd, like that of gathaiug bees on 
some rich, exhaustless bed of honey-giving fiow- 
ersi— Well; 1 could not but feel pleasure. The 
masks rambled td all parts of the house. The 
dobrs of those boxes, .where some of the more 
aplde and known patrons sate to receive tliem, 
wei^. opening and shutting every minute, to 
admit new, *or exclude departing visitors. My 
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own, where I thought to have been alone, was 
soon filled from curiosity; visitors came and dis¬ 
appeared in quick succession. I retiretl, and 
returned again in a domino.and mask. There 
was no great variety of dress or character — very 
little attempt at sustaining parts; one or tw'o 
ran about full of comedy and froli^ in the dress 
of Venetian clowns; but for the rest, Turks, 
Jews, Shepherds, Shepherdesses, and a few 
in the rich old costumes of Spain and Italy, 
wandered about talking with much life and ani¬ 
mation ; a fe^ perhaps, joking with each other 
in feigned voices, bqt the many in their own. 
To me, however, the scene had all the clmrms 
of novelty, and 1 looked on as forgetful of self 
and sorrow, for the moment, as I could desire. 
It was a new ferm, in which to study the won¬ 
derful, md mipressive beauty of the human 
count«iance. Never does the mouth of woman 
appear to such enchanting advantage, as when 
it plays, with every variety of expression, be¬ 
neath the black, mysterious mask; the ruby 
lip, and the pearly treasure, and the wreathed 
dimples, and the little soft white roundetl chin; 
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these certainly are clmnning features, seen never 
in so great perfection, as when they laugh be¬ 
low in contrast with the black mask above. 
Many were the playful questionings I had to 
parry; at last one female mask invited me to 
quit my seat, and led me, all carelessly submis¬ 
sive to her guidanefe, to many of the gayest 
boxes. —In one I could not but remark she 
affected a kind of intimacy with me, which was 
designed to provoke the jealousy of some anx¬ 
ious lover. He was readily betrayed, even to 
me a stranger; his attempts to disguise his 
voice all failed him; his assumed character fell, 
and the love-despising lordly Turk faltered 
from his swelling tones into the sighing slave. 
She left the box with triunfphing smiles npon 
her pretty lip, and whispering to me to conduct 
her to her gondola, implied her syrefi invita¬ 
tion. 

Already was I in the very act of entering the 
boat, when the recognized form, the wan pale 
fofm of the beggar woman stood before us, and 
asked alms. It was with a peevish heartless tone 
that my fair companion bade her begone — 
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Sternly I frowned upon an act, which, after all, 
was but a counterpart of mine, the night before. 
Thus judge we of each other. My blood had been 
wariiied to libeitine tumult; it froze upon the in¬ 
stant— I held out my arm for her to step into her 
gondola alone — bowed, and turned away— and 
as I turned, I marked the lip, but late so soft and 
wooing in its beauty, now bitten pale; she did 
not speak, but taking off her mask, displayetl 
a face, and smiled. The curling nostril, the 
glowing cheek, the eye of lightning, and the 
marble of her high forehead, all stained with 
black and bursting veins, spoke the unuttera¬ 
ble rage of woman scorned. I shrunk from lier 
awful, horrid beauty; and felt as chili as though 
that fabled head with ser|)ent locks were gazing 
me to stone. 1 turned, and taking out my purse, 
gave it hastily to the astonished and grateful 
beggar. The very tone of her thankfulness was 
restoring, and rewarding; — deep, sincere, 
and wondering, she. fell upon her knees, and 
blessed tlie Virgin; and she prayed (vain jirayor) 
that my life might be happy. 

“ Ah !” said a gondolier, as she rose up, and 
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limped feebly away, “ dial’s real charity — I re¬ 
member the day, Senhor, when the first lord 
in Venice would have given purse upon purse 
for the ^mile oriier.” 

“ Why, who was she, friend 'i"* 

“ The first dancer in all Italy, and used to 
come sometimes for a season here, and I have 
seen her many n time in this very theatre close 
by; ah ! many h timebut she has been unlucky, 
Senhor — she was away a long time, in some 
foreign country 5 and she came back here poor, 
and a cripple, and thfiy were good to her at 
at first, kime of them; but she has lost her 
best friend, that gave her a home, and made 
those whom be knew give her charity, and 
maintain her poor soul — and now she b^. 
Whenever I have a good day of it on the canals, 
and meet her, why I always give her a trifle, 
and that’s more than the gentry do, that ever 1 
saw, Saving yburself, &hbor.” 

“ Do you know where she lives ?” 

“ Yes, Senhor.” 

“ Then be here with your gondola at noon 
to-morrow.” 
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I punctually kept my appoiulment; it was a 
very still, hot day — in all the smaller canals, 
where there were- few boats passing to and fro, 
and no current, the water was covered with 
scum and lilth, unsightly to look upon, and 
breeding the most unwholesome sickly smells. 
In one of the very narrowest, and most^ithy, my 
gondolier stopi^ed before some broken yroodeu 
steps, leading to a worn threshold, in a door¬ 
less house, and called ** Giauetta;”—^ a little 
ragged cUld immediately echoed “ Gianetta,” 
at the top of his shrill voice, but Uiere was no 
iutswer. We got out, and entered the poor 
dwelling. In a, small, dark chamber, with pa¬ 
per-mended; la|tic^ opening to the opposite 
vvalkin a narrow lane, we found Gianetta — 
site was kneeling over a pan of charcoal, on 
which was an earthen pot«filled with soup, 
which she was busied in simmering with a 
Wooden spoon. A yellow visaged, dying man 
lay breathing loud, and with pain, on a straw 
mat covered with a blanket; on another, by 
his side, a hue pale woman was silting up, and 
giving the loose hanging breast to a little infant 
V -i 
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newly horn, while three childmi, of tender 
ages, stood near the fire, eyin|^ the steaming 
broth, and one, the youngest, was eating a 
piece of bread, and holding up a little broken 
bit to the month of poor Gianetto, who was 
shakily her head kindly, as we do at a babe we 
love. This' grouping our entrance disturbed; 
Gianetta rose, and then again would have 
kneeled to repeat herdtanks—• Ih<ddherup 
from acpression of her gratitude. 

“ Senhor,” said she, ** your bohnty has saved 
us all. I have already got other lodgings for 
my poor sufferers, and wh^ I hove/strength¬ 
ened them with a little nourishment they shall 
be moved.” 

The speechless malfboKlid at me with tearM 
eyes, and the womans uho gave suck, hugged 
her poor infant deser, and broke out into such 
thanks as mothen give for children saved. 

Warm blood came rushing all, about roy 
heart I felt a momentary, permitted joy. I 
went to see the new hired abode, and engaged 
a better still; I sent for a doctor, and bade the 
gondolier see that it was a kind one; I staid 
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and had them removed Under my own eye; saw 
tiiem in dean, and wholesome chambers, and 
in comfortable beds, and then returned home, 
and took my lonely mealjn quiet thankfulness. 
When it was dark I went out into my balcony, 
and sate looking on the stars, and, at times, down 
on the dark, and mirror>like canals, Which re> 
fleeted, in their still depths, these distant pla¬ 
nets, as if they too were lighted up beloiw with 
the same pale rays of gold, which sc0y sbipe 
above us, and getn the dark sky when night is 
black around. 

Lost in deep musings many hours rolled by. 
Fewer, and fewer, were the straying lights, 
which flitting'on the waters, and casting on 
them flashing ^eams, marked tlie late returning 
gondolas — at last all was motionless and si-» 
lent. 

Was it a phantasy of the o’erwrought brain ? 
No: dreams are to the dreamer realities; such 
was this waking dream, this vision of the i%ht 
to me. 

She came — Agatha! — in form, in loveli¬ 
ness, ill array, Uie same, the very same 1 hud 
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first seen her. Shcstootl, tall, ia wseir-guidtii 
bark. She gazed up at me, ns it slowly glulctl 
beneath, upon the black vrater. 1 heard again 
the well retnembered ^r, sung too by the voice 
of Agatha,—but not this Agatha; — these lips 
were closed — this gaze %vas a fixed, a silent 
gaze. — It ceased, tliat well-known, tnudi lovtd 
strain, and there was no longer b^rk, or Aga¬ 
tha — a light sheet of mild and lambent flame 
shone iHtere that boat had passed. I looked 
up eagerly to the heavens, and I saw a bright 
star, very bright; if moved; beamed, for a 
moment, with the lustre a million gums; 
then shot adown the lighted sky^ and vanished. 

Instantly a damp chilliness sieaed run 
tbrouj^ my frame, with swiftness, and struck 
to my heart like the j<^ sceptre of death — ami 
a refiuiem, I heard a requiem distinctly, so¬ 
lemn, and sad, and regular: — the deep low 
tones chanting priests, and the notes of 
pity breathed sweet and mournfully by- wo¬ 
men. When at length the silence of the niglit 
succeedetl to these strange, bodiless voices, 1 
hurried to rny couch, and placutl « Wiglft, 
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ourning lamp on the marble bracket near, and 
slept brokenly, and fitfully, till the welcome 
dawn- 

Agatha was dead — I could not doubt it — 
she was in her “ cold grave widiouten com¬ 
pany.” My love! r— My love ! 

I. paced my chamber desolately restless;—tlie 

day wore on;—the sun of noon, ^cnie down; 

its rays pierced every where, sand iliuniined all 

things. 1 could not close the shutters could 

not bear or solitude or darkness. I went forth 

to yisit the sufferers whom I had relieved. The 

}K>or sickly man, and the lately, delivered mothefr 

lay, sle^ng. Their deep slumbers were such 

ns God comforts with, and certainly it was witlt 

a secret satis&ctioR that 1 looked upon the soft 

beds, and the white sheets, and the shading 

curtains. The poor woman Gianetta sate in 

the n^ofning^chamber at work, and the little 
♦ 

children were lying near her clean and quiet. 

She was full of gratitude^ and 1 availet! 
myself of her warmtli to ask the cSrcumstonces, 
which had thus reduced her; saying, that 1 bad 
„ heard, not without extreme ^suiprise, that she 
had, in her day, been very celebrated through- 
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but Italy as a leading dancer at the opera. Slic 
fraiikly complied; but yet, after promising her 
entire confidence freely, she sighed, and re¬ 
mained silent, for many minutes; then she 
looked at ine quietly smiling through tears, 
which were gathering, but which she dashed 
resolutely away, and thus related her brief 
history. 


Gianetti^s 'Tale. 

“ You have indeed, Senhor, beep rightly in¬ 
formed. A few years ago, 1 was well known, 
as the first dancer at the grand opera at Naples, 
and 1 have also appeared in many otlicr large 
cities with no small success. 1 was born, 
Senhor, among the poor, the happy }x>or, lowly 
in condition, but rich in the fewness of their 
wants. My father was a NeapoKtaft peasant of 
the better class, and was the considered owner 
of a small farm, a vineyard, alfd a wine press, 
on that pretty height, which arises just above 
the small ohl town of Po^inoh. Pozzuoli is 
near Baiae, Senho{, a very beautiful spot; there 
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is a little bay on either side of it, and there are 
many ancient ruins near it. But Baiae is a very 
famous place, — all travellers know it,—you 
have seen it perhaps.” • 

“ Never, but 1 have heard, and read of it.” 

“ Well, .Senhor, if ever you do visit it, yoii will 
say that there are few scenes in the world more 
lovely; and, it was in tliat scene that 1 was bom, 
and on that scene my young eyes first looked, 
and made acquaintance witli this world. My 
father, as I have said, was but a peasant: a fine, 
handsoAe, happy looking man. My motlier was 
a Sicilian ; my &dier met and married her at 
Messina, whither he went for a few months 
one summer, in the service of his young lord.; 
but, at the death of my grandliither, he ^ve 
up his service, and took possesion of the pater¬ 
nal ferm. My motlier was of a very fair com¬ 
plexion, and had very high joyous spirits; 
in all things I w'as said to resemble her very 
strongly; our family was large; I w-as the first 
born, the pride, the pet. Of my earlier years I 
retain no more particular recollection, than that 
I was happy every day, and all liay; and that. 
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on Sundays and saints* da}'s I was as fine, as a 
brigist coloured boddice, and a silver crucifix, 
and ribbons in my glossy hair, could make me; 
and that a kind and laughing mother dresswl 
me. I was pretty too — a very pretty child, and 
had a sweet temper ~ no wonder — every body 
smiled on me; I never asked for anything that 
it was not given, and with pattingson my cheek ; 
never, therefore, had I any thin^ that I was not 
ready to give. I was taught nothing but to read, 
and to learn, by heart, the paternoster, and 
some prayers, and hymns to’our blessed Lady, 
and the holy St. Januarias, and the Santa 
Agatha of precious memory. Once a week all 
the children were catechized in the cloister 
of the church, just befoi*e vespers. The pastor 
was a kind, silly*old man, whom we all laughetl 
at, and were playfully fond o^ and practised 
our sportive tricks on — so I learned litbthing. 

My whole time was passed in doing tlie 
gentle biddings of my busy mother; that is, in 
following her about, and cheering rather than 
helping her, as she set our little dwelling in 
order, or fathered the vegetables for our light 
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jrpasts; or laced on her best botldice, and put 
Itec long hair into a pink Sicilian net fiw the Sun¬ 
day’s mass; —else I was abroad among others, 
of my age; — if it were hot^ sitting in the shade 
of walls, or trees, and playing widi bricks and 
shells, and pebbles for our toys, or peeping into 
our paper prison full of pmnted butterflies; — 
if it were the cool evening hour, I was leading 
my little troc^ of playfellows, and dancing at 
their head, to the noisy music of my Sicilian 
taniborine, and tossing back the fine thick 
tresses of my dark brown hair as they fell 
over my laughing eyes. 

“ Not very far from our cottage, in a vineyard, 
belonging to my father, stood the noUe ruins 
of an ancient Roman amphitheatre; and, below 
it, again, the marble remains of an old temple of 
Jupiter. I veil recollect my early, and timid ex- 
plorhi^.in the arched and. echoing passages of 
the amphitheatre, and among the columns of tlic 
temple; but, as soon os u^e had taken away' 
our fear,, tliey w«re the favourite play places 
of myself and my youpg companions, anti 
there we might always be found. 
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“ I remember the very stones suggested to i|S 
some of our prettiest games ; one in particular; 
there stood a|;ainst a wall, a large fragment of 
a fallen frieze with figures on it | a Bacchante 
dancing and playing on a timbrel, aad several 
following with Thyrsi, and a car with Bact^us 
and Ariadne, ai]|d' little children clustering 
round it, with festoons d* flowers, and forms in 
drapery with ly(^ and otliers with baskets of 
fruit. 

“Little I thought, when, as a blooming child, 
with mimic pride, I strove to imitate the grace¬ 
ful action of that player of the timbrel, and 
gave my little playmates rods, with vine leaves 
tied about tliem, and to make garlands for our 
sport gathered and strung ail wild ^flowers that 
I found; little 1 thought, to what those cheerful 
hours were leading. 

“ It was on the fine evening <ff a very hot 
day, during the season of the vintage. Just in 
the rich, red glow of the sunset hour, that I led 
my little troop of chiki-tHtwhanals, flcross the 
vineyard, to the arophitlieatre. 

“ Myfatlicr, and other labourers, and tlie boys 
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were standing on ladders, gathering the grapes 
from the loaded festoons, and they stopped to 
gaze on us, and threw us clusters; and we ate of 
them, and stained ourselves with their red juice, 
and then danced on again. 

“ That evening I remember there were two 
strangers seated among the ruins. It was not 
an unusual sight. We often saw gentlemen 
and travellers there, and they always gave us the 
good-tempered, laughing “ vim” of encourage¬ 
ment. We passed them, therefore, as we were 

wont, witli fearless smilings and a wilder danc- 

% 

ing. These strangers rose up, and called us to 
them; and one, a very old man, asked me many 
questions of my name, and ^ge, and parents, 
and gave me a small silver coin. Then they 
bade us go play again — we did; but yet, I 
remember, not exactly as before; not so light- 
heartedly ; not so naturally ; —• no —• I may 
truly say Chat I never flayed again. 

** The very next day that old gentleman, and 
a fine lady of middle age, came to our cottage, 
and spoke with my mother, and sent for me. The 
lady greatly praisetl my beauty, and asked to 

VOL. I, 2 
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see me dance, and play my tamborine. l^Uily, 
and blisbingly, 1 trilled my noisy play-tlung, 
and made some awkward boundings; but I was 
not at ease. My fate, however, was sealed; it 
was to be; the Senhora was charmed; I was 
divine — beautiful — the veiy thing — a year’s 
instruction, and Ishonld be the first dancer in 
Naples — Jba Morelii would be nodupg to me. 
As ah this was ottered, 1 was held round tlie 
waist by tbeJai^, who parted the locks above 
my forehead, and called me a Venus, a 
Payche, ahd many other extravagant endear* 
ing names, of which X knew not Uien the 
meaning, and the old geralemon looked at me, 
with a glass, as if,I were a statu% or a painting, 
and gave me another piece of silver. At last they 
went away; but the lady said alie was de¬ 
termined that I should come, aud visit her, and 
that she would be my foiend; and she took a 
little pink shawl from bea owu<««ck, and threw 
it playfully over miw^ and gave me a kiss.—Cer¬ 
tainly she rather won me. She was baodsontOf 
and her voice was soft, ami her manners were 
hind. Aftetr some hesitation on tlie part of my 
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father and mother, throngh a cousin his at 
Naples, who kept a mercer’s shop, and who 
strongly advised the measure^ the affitir was 
arranged, and I was taken from my humbie, 
my happy home^ to be brought up for tlie 
stage. 

“ I remember the last evening that I psssett in 
my father’s cottage: we sate out upon tiie stone 
bench, before the door, under the old trelliced 
vine; and a young neighbour came to see us, 
a youth of sixteen; one, who had used to he 
my play-fellow, till, as he grew, he becanve 
railed on to labour; but still, upon saints* days 
and holidays, he had always a choice nosegay 
for his litde Oianetta; and if he went with hfs 
mules to die great city, he was sure to bring 
me back a hew ribbon. 

I db not think that he knew, or I kne^, or 
had ever dreamed any thing about low: He 
was always wont to sing for us bright merry 
ditties ; but he did n<^ that eveninfg: always 
to laugh too; but he did not that evenings he 
tried indeed, but I could see into his heart, 
and see that it was sad, and I felt mine Sad; 
a sensation quite new to me, and sweeter, T 
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though^ than any f had ever known before. He 
could not talk'even; but he sate, and played on 
his guitar some broken notes of half remem¬ 
bered airs, and simple voluntaries; and we all 
listened silentij', and I could hear my own 
heart throb. He Hngered till it was late; and 
when the did people went in, still lingered, 
kissed me, and cried, and said I should forget 
him, and sobbed as he walked slowly away; 
and I cried after be was gone, and could not 
sleep for sorrow and thinking. Ah! poor 
Giuseppe — } dare to say I should have mar¬ 
ried Gittaeppe. 

" The nfext morning was very wet, and 1 ratlier 
hoped that the lady would not send for me that 
day; one other holiday at hom#w*- one more — 
but it was not to be. There cahie a letiga for 
me with an old female servant My father and 
mother stood lookbg when I got in, as if all 
were done in spite of iheir fonder love, and 
better judgment I felt doubting, and reluctant 
myself add if pained the to hear my little bro¬ 
thers ^d sisters asking ** why does sister go ?” 
“ whert does aater go?” Never did mule-beiN 
sound So sail to me bffore, as when* we moved 
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00 * along the road. Jt was in vain tlie old ser¬ 
vant tried to cheer me. All the young children^ ' 
my playfdllows, stood in the lane, and said 
“ viva Gianetta,” but not cheerfully, for tliey 
were sorry, and stood surprised, and looked long 
after me; and upon the hill abov'e, I saw Giu¬ 
seppe alone, leaning against the fragment of an 
old column — poor Giuseppe.” 

Here she paused in her narrative ; then re¬ 
covering herself with some effort, thus resumed 
it. 

“ The lady to whom I went, was the greatest 
patroness of tlie theatre, and was the wife of a 
rich nobleman. The old gentleman I ^spoke of 
was a kind of cicisbeo, or rather her deet oue, 
liked and encouraged for his tidents; iii ail 
matters of taste he guided her judgment; on 
the merits, of the poem, the song, the statue, 
the painting, his was always the opinion ap¬ 
pealed to, and tlie deciding voice. 

“ 1 was at this time just thirteen, and ripening 
into that slight, fulness of form, and roundness 
of limb which in that climate mark the early jias- 
sing from gh-1 into woman.. Well, Senhor, they 
kissed me, my lady patroness, and other ladies; 
a 3 
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and dressed me in iineclotjies; and plaited nij 
peasant-braided hair afresh, and curled more 
gracefully iny flowing wavy ringlets; taught me, 
moreover, how to whiten and soften my vil¬ 
lage hidkls t hOw to sit, to move, to stand, to 
look, to ben^ mid then—to dance, diey taught 
me. What wonder if I grew vain of beauty 
1 did: I gained, too, the grace and lightness 
of a sylph. Soon, too soon, 1 was seduced 
from all my village tastes. My dress, my food, 
iny conch, the carriage to convey me, the 
sights, above all the operas, and the brilliant 
1)811618, combined to destroy all Um easily sa- 
llsfisd,' innocent simplicity of the country girL 
'> j quite panted for the moment when i was 
io ajSpear myself upon the aiage. 'iVue it is 
mat 1 had some fear,* but great ambition. It 
seemed to me a privil^e that a queen might be 
proud of to personify the goddess of loye upon 
the stage, and to exbibitiieauty under ciicum- 
stanoes so intoxicating, to- a theatre crowded 
vnth dazzled gazers. At lost lUy debut ap- 
pcoached •— i was to moke my fir^ appearance 
im rlhxle kmllist, representing die Paradise of 
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Muliaoimed; in this, all the first dancers were 
previously to exhibit, and I vraa to be brou^t 
in as the youngest, and most beautiful of. the 
Hour!, at the close. 

“ Arrayed in a ligiit robe of so fine a texture, 
thtu. my fair form was only veiled, I slowly 
descended on the stage in a cloud>borne car, 
and a pretty little infiint Cupid, with silvery 
wings, waved his bright arrow, as he led me 
forth. The whole throng of figurantes parted, 
and grouped uide^ a^ paused in their mazy 
dance. TJie slow movement of magic light¬ 
ness, to which I was to come forward, before I 
gave ray pas sadt was Just rising above the 
dying applause of a crowded audience, when, 
amid the groupes of the figurantes,, whO; w^e 
all in suspended attitudes of the most studied 
efiect, ray eye caught the figure of a loydy 
little giH, holding up a tamlmrine above her 
head, and, with lifted foot, and head thrown 
baol^ seeming like hmr on tlie remembered 
stone, to listen for the renewal of a broken 
strain; my heart filled and swelled; I burst 
into a flood of tears, and sunk senseless into 
C 4 
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the arms of those near, who witnessed my dis¬ 
tress. They led ine from the stage — em¬ 
braced me — gave me cordials, encouraged, 
and again led me on. 

“ I trembled as I looked on the multitude ; 
all heads and glistening eyes ; but the bravos, 
the loud clappings, the kind words near, at 
length reassured me. I danced timidly, yet 
very gracefully, and I looked, I doubt not, 
beautiful as a stage Vetius ever looked. My 
happy efi^rt was rewarded with thunders ol’ 
applause. 

“ Well, the kind, but ill-judging lady who 
hatl taken me from my little' vine-clad home, 
where 1 was happy, innocent, and heedless, 
and danced only to please myself and tlie blue 
sky, lived' only for a few short months, to see 
me, as she badjiredicted, the charm of the 
theatre. Her death was sudden, and left me 
without a guide or a protectress. One of the 
oldest'^and best singers at the opera, a married 
man, proposed that I should board with him 
'and his wife, an elderly woiifish, t^lio had been 
designedly mark^ in all her attentions to’ rne. 
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I agreed to tliis; I was a very weait cliaracter; 
they soon got pn entire control, over me, as 
much as if I had been their daughter, or rather 
slave. My salary was lafge; I wished to be 
generous to niy parents, but it was little that 
they suffisred me so to ilispose of. 1 was 
admired imd vain. With such jealousy did 
they watch m% that, altboi^h wherever I went 
many bright eyes, madelove to m^ no one could 
get the opportunity of speaHing to m^ except 
in their presence. . The male dancers, the 
loungers behind the scenes, the idle young 
nobles, they watched most narrowly. Their 
argus eyes were ever on me; at every rehearsal, 
every representation, one or the other stood 
near \dth the fixeil look of the sleepless lynx. 
No convent life could be more strict. They 
made me practise constantly the most difficult 
steps, the lofty balancings,' the never-ending, 
giddy, (and 1 must say graceless) pirouettes; 
thisr day after for hours, so that I began 
to sicken at my ffite, and loug for. spy change. 
But for tjhe nightly incense of applause, and 
the vpin pleasure of looking in a mirror, I 
should have been in absolute despair. I wanted 
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a lover too: sonaetimes I thought of the brown, 
manly Giuseppe; but he was a peasant^ with 
the rude rough hand of labour, and the cc»rse 
garb of poverty. I thought of him; but always 
with regret, that. 1 could not dmage him, iu 
dress, manner, whUmt his hand, comb out 
his thick Uack hair, imd give him perfumes. 
They had turned my bead with the jaTgon mix* 
ture of their pauiter and sculptor phrases ; an 
Adonis—a Paris — aueh a lover I wanted. 
Well, they gave me a loyer at last, costly in 
dress, in manner polished, with a delicate hnnd, 
and well-dressed hair, ai^ perfpimed too; but 
— eighty years of age: they sold me to a 
gray okl xnah. ; They made, me dance too 
each n^ht, abd smile upon the wmrld, then 
home to a lotted couch, where 1 wept, un¬ 
heeded wept, and they watched me still. They 
took me with them from city to city. Many 
a time did I curse my hard fate, yet return to 
our cottage was imposuble. Enough had been 
given to my parents to stimulate their enpidtty; 
3 'et so littH that they had readily credited the 
invented tales of my extrav^anee, pride, and 
disregard for ihem.. In Florence, in MUan, 
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in every city to which we resorted, some aged 
or odious suitor for my favors was fednd, and 
1 was tyrannized into the smile of submission. 

It was here in Venice that I hrsf found a 
deliverer, and 'a protector, in the person of an 
English nobleman; he was young, and wealthy; 
on his travels. Although my intm’ested com- 
paniops had already devoted me to a rich 
hoary patrician, yet, under a notion diat they 
mi^t, in some way, dupe the Englishman also, 
they admitted his visits. There was a kind of 
manliness about his admiratioD, so different 
from any thing 1 had met with before, that, 
althouf^ be was neither handsome or soft- 
voiced, I liked, and determined to confide in 
him, and ask his protection. 1 told him my 
exact situation, the control exercised over my 
person and salary, in the very first interview 
I ever had with -him alone. I offered myself 
to fly into his arms, and live in his service. 
With - indignant waimdi he listened to my 
tale, and cheerftilly promised m ^iver me. 
He did so in a ready, >'rCDolute tetuina'. One 
night, after tluj opes-a, when My gray admirer 
was handing ne to My gondola, and my jealous 
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guardians in company, I was suddenly llfte<] off 
my feet by the strong, bpt tender pressing arm 
of a stout man in a mask, and carried witli 
silent speed down narrow lane, at the bottom 
of which lay a gcmdola. It was a dark night; 
there was no lamp; bat 1 saw four gondolierl, 
and knew it was a bark of the larger class, 
and designed for flight; so rapid was our (;pur8e, 
that we were already seated in a carriage at 
Fusina, ere 1 thought myself dear of the city. 

My deliverer carried me to England, and 
placed me in commodious lodgings, in London. 

“ In no place, in no country, is the condition 
of a female, who has yielded, lost, or l)eeii 
robbed of her honour, other than unhappy; 
but, in England, the true pnradbe of girls, free, 
chaste, aiul fearless; of wives loved, leaned 
upon, axxl honoured by noble manly husbands, 
the lot of the mistress is doubly wretched. 
Ah I miserd>le lot; there 1 lived, a beautiful 
recluse; a shunned thing; seen only of men; 
or, when I drove out in the carriage kept for 
me; gazed at by ladies, in tlie parks, witli a 
kind of intoresl^ or a scornful sneer, or a hai- 
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lowed cotnmisemtion, just aS‘ tlieir various 
characters might pi'ompt them. Ah! how 
sadly I suffered whai I looked oh mothers, 
daughters, and young female friends in blooth* 
ing groupes, fell of modest attractions. ■ Then 
it was that I used to feel a lone, a leprous 
thing. I 4 y protector was kind, manly, delicate, 
loving in his way, and ve^^generous; gave 
me baubles, and gay dres^Sj- and delicacies for 
my table: occasionally he-would bring ttcoor 
three intimate frirads' to dine with ns; onCe, 
two ladies situated like' Mij^lf acconipanred 
them, but they were coarse in - their manners, 
and, secluded as I Kved, I was yet glad that 
they never came again. 

“ How very sad tny life was: I used to look 
out opposite, and watch the‘ ^or maids who 
scoured the door-steps, and chattered, lauglied, 
and nodded to each other, with a yearning of 
love, and envy of their cheerful, though hard¬ 
working lives.—Many t>f them too were very 
beautiful in face, and form 5 and, but for the 
red hand, and awkward walking would have had 
far more suitors tlmn thousands above them. I 
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was wonderfully struck wkli their fine pride ; 
the fmnk and honest smile for the plain sweet¬ 
heart (as they called' it) of their own humble 
class, and their rough rejection of the seducing 
simpers df well-dressed loungers. 

** I learned accidientally, and, with a feeling of 
great pain, that it was difficult for a person in 
my situation either to hire, or contrive, in any 
way, to keep a female servant of character: nor 
can I wonder. A pretty-looking, modest little 
thing, lived with me as waiting maid. I liked, 
I petted, I spoiled her; taught her to know her 
charms, and to be vain of dress, to think of ad¬ 
mirers, and she was — ruined. More of her, 
poor girl, presently. 

**C)ne evening my lord came, and brouglil two 
friends to a late dinner. It was in the spring; 
pleasant weather, and we sat with the windows 
open. Two foreign ballad-ringers, attracted by 
the noise and the lights, came, and sung to us. 
I was strangdy a^tateS, while they were ring¬ 
ing, but as the air was new to me, and the two 
voices Mendingly mellowed into each other, I 
knetv not lidiy; only, all the tune, I could not 
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but think of our ccAtage, and the stonejseat, and 
the trelliced vine, and all my litde childisli 
pleasures. At last one of theg^demen went to 
the window, and qu^iioned them. “ I am from 
Genoa, Senhor,” said one, tn reply, “ and this, 
my poor companion from Naples, quite a young 
man, but blind, Senhor; we were both taken by a 
Sallee rover, and the barbarous captain put out 
the eyes of this brave youth, because he had 
killed one of his favourites in the combat; we 
were soon after retaken, and set free by a ship 
of your nation, and have been landed here, and 
are waiting to get a passage to our own country; 
but we ai'e destitute, and sing for a morsel of 
bread, and your good charity.” 

Here is a crown for you, poor devils,’ said 
the gentleman carelessly, and tlien asked, 

‘ what is your namet my poor blind boy ?’ 

‘ Giuseppe, JSenlipr, of PozzuoU,’ 

“ I can just recollect the quick filling and 
breaking, as it were, of ray heart. — It never 
healedagain.—For many weeks my existence was 
a blank, and, when I recovered, I found that I 
had miscarried during my long illness, and was 
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reduced to die shadow of niy foFi^r self; that 
my fit had been attributed solely t<f my state of 
pregnancy ; that my protector bad continued 
to call, and send regularly, but that he was 
very soon to be married to a lady of rank and 
fortunes i This he, after a few visits, confirmed, 
breakr ^ it with great delicacy, and ofiPering me 
continued and generous assistance, but in> 
timating that u&e could pieet no more; and, re¬ 
commending my return to Italy. An engage¬ 
ment, however, at the English Opera was pro¬ 
posed to me, and when sufficiently recovered, 1 
accepted it. My strength and my beauty returned 
—in part returned; but thicker was the false co¬ 
louring now required for my faded cheek, and 
deeper the black line to give lustre to those eyes, 
which care and sorrow had already dimmed. 

“ Yet I came upon the boards of your opera, 
before your noble, splendid, and kind audience,” 
(your, for she guessed me to be an Englishman, 
though I shook my head in denial; to my 
heart it went), “came with the practised smile, 
and the waving arm, and the light, sylph-like 
step, and the languishing bowing down of ray 
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nock. Though iny heart was broken, yet I 
ti iwl to conceal it from myself; and, as I saw 
nomliers bewitched - anti fascinated by my 
charms, I felt TOin, listened to the whisjiers of 
admiration, and again admitted a protector, 
young, wealthy, and, ns I thought, sincerely 
ardent; but he proved a mere slave of fashion, 
cold as tlie chain he wore. The gaining table, 
and the race ground, the club, the dinner, the 
lout, the ball; he lived but for these things. I 
was a mere appenda^>; at first prissed ns a 
novelty, after retained from pride. He made 
me visit the theatres; drive in the parks; be 
seen in die gardens; and all this to gratify his 
|ialtry vanity ; that 1 might be pointed at as bis 
possession; but, in our.private intercourse, he 
was capricious, cold, iddificrent, and even bitter. 
I was a fading rose, and he rudely shook off and 
trampled on the withering leaves. It were little 
to be wondered at, that such a man should for¬ 
sake me in misfortune. 

“ It cluinced one day that, ns I was stepping 
into my chariot, to take ray cheerless drive, the 
horses startoil, 1 lost my~iboting, fell, and vio- 
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lently sprained my ancle. I'or that seascm I could 
dance no more; and, in a few weeks, my pro¬ 
tector, as he had styled himself, deserted me, 
leaving me pregnant, and without any otiier 
provision tlian my own trifling personals af- 
fui'ded me. My ttinkets, my clothes, soon 
wasted away; however, I took a small lotlging 
at a foreign dress-maker’s, and through her 
khid economy, I was enabled to struggle throiigli 
a season of difficulty, and gave birth to a beau¬ 
tiful boy. I wrote to in&rm my late protector, 
but received no answer. I was reduced to 
great distress, and hardly knew what to do. I 
could again use my limb, but my ancle was no 
longer strong enough for the dance. TJie ma¬ 
nager, however, partly out of compassion, and 
partly because I bad a style of face and figure 
very effective in stage groupings, engaged me 
for mere parts of action, where I was only to be 
seen as a Juno, or a queen, or a female genius, in 
a car, or on a throne, or in the clouds; and to 
frown beautifully, or most radiantly to smile, as 
the character required. 

“ 1 would suckle my litUe baby just liefore I 
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left my poor lodging, and would think of it all 
the while I wa§ away: and, the tery moment 
that the performance was over, I would put 
down my gilt paper Orown, and wash'ofF the 
hot rouge, and press my poor head, that ached 
from the smell of lamj^ or from the long con-* 
straint of my position, sitting perhaps on a nar¬ 
row plank, in a car of paste-boatd, among canvas 
clouds, and hurry bade to the cntdle of my 
fatherless little one. 

“ A great anxiety for the health of this irtno- 
cent caused me again to write to its father. 
I stated the expaices of my Confinement, the 
debt to my landlady, the illness Of my child—of 
his child ; the aid, and comforts, which, from 
the smallness of my salary as a figurante, I had 
no means to procure for it.' 

I got a crud reply; denying his child, and 
vilifying me. It contained a bank-note of 
small amount, telling me to physic my brat, and 
myself for once, but to teaze him no more, and 
never presume to name him as its father. 

“ I can never tell what I suffered that evening. 
I was just dressed for the dwracter of Cleopa- 
R 2 
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Ira, when I received this bitter blow. With a 
buVning and a broken heart I was borne in 
upon the stage in a lofty car, drawn by winged 
genii, cherub-cupids smiling at my feet, and 
clustering behind me; mechanically I looked 
the beauty; the light, the loving, the wanton 
Cleopatra. The applause was rapturous; but 
oh! never was there a wilder storm of woe in 
any bosom than in mine, at that moment, 
when I sat, and bowed with open smitings; 
looked on my Antony with lustre*lighted eyes ; 
and clasped him in the true stage embrace; 
long, close, and renewed with seeming trans¬ 
port. All this I did, yet was I revolving death 
— death to escape intolerable, suffering, cruel 
degradation — death to revenge myself on an 
unfeeling wretch; — vain thought, as if a being 
so abject could feel a worthy pang, or were 
not already far below remorse. . Wrajipcd in 
iny coarse shawl, I trod back that evening my 
wet, cold way to my fireless lodgings; but in 
passing a <lruggisl’s shop, I bought a strong 
dose of laudanum, and, ere I rapped at my 
door, swallowed it. No sooner did I enter, 
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llian I took up my dear baby, and gave my 
breast to its asking cry, and huggeil the soothed 
suckier, and its young eyes smiled, and its 
tiny hands pressed my yielding bosom : when 
lo! a horrid thought rushed across my brain. 
‘ It is poison — poison— npt the life-milk of 
God’s [)roviding; — I have poisoned the sweet 
source.’ I raved for my landlady; gave roy 
child into her arms; bade her save it; get a doc¬ 
tor, and a nurse with kinder nipple; told her 
that mine was cursed; that the flow of life from 
mine was mingled with the black’ draught of 
ilciith. In wild haste I spoke, and fled away; but 
I was pursued with humane activity, brought 
back, made to throw ofl' the poison, and lay, 
lor tla3's, exhausted on my couch. I lost all 
flesh; my ej'es became hollow: my checks 
very wan, and, to crown my misery, my kind 
huullady became a bankrupt; was forced 
to leave her house, and go, and take ser¬ 
vice as a journeywoinan in an Italian flower- 
shop. She gave me as much as she couhl spare 
from her necessities, and I took a small room 
in a noisome alley. I could get no employ, no 
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work; for I knew no trade; moreover, I was 
weak, lam^ and had a child in my arms. 1 
soon became a b^^r; 1, and my little infant, 
wrapped in rags. We stood in the street by 
day, and we slept by night where the ever 
read^ chcarity of thds% almost as poor, would 
suffer us. One day, as I was seated, ^ivering 
on a door stqi, a very well-dressed pretty 
woman passed by, and gave me lialf a crown, 
saying, * There, pow thing, there’s for you. 
God knows, it may be my turn some day.' I 
bad not immediately recognized her features; 
she was so improved by tim^ and so altered by 
dress; but her voice I instantly recollected. It 
was Snsan, my pretty little maid, whom I had 
so caressed, and spoiled,—Susan, changed into 
a bold-eyed, but a beautiful courtezan; yet 
there was a restlessness in that eye, and a 
chimgeful hue upon that cheek, which spoke the 
painful consciousness that innocence was lost. 
A dagger could not have struck deeper in my 
heart tlian that sad sight. My emotion as¬ 
tonished her; but, when 1 called her ‘ Susan,’ 
and, {tfter a doubting gaze, she knew me, she 
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raised me up, and could not speak for surprise, 
and tears. She called a coach, put me into it, 
and immediately conveyed me to her lodgings. 
Here she supported me for a whole winter. 
Every where the condition of a prostitute is 
wretched; but in England their circumstances 
and feelings are widely, and sorrowfiilly different 
from those in other lands. 

“ In Italy, the humbled girl is bred, and sold 
to her degrading profession. 3he follows it, 
tlicrcfore, without any bitter feelings of re¬ 
morse ; acquitted in her own mind of having 
been die seeking cousenter to her sin, she lives 
through her bitter course as easily and cheer¬ 
fully as she may; but, in England, although 
numbers are bred from the very cradle, among 
the profligate, and schooled for the brothel, yet 
are there thousands, thotilsands, who have been 
seduced from virtuous homes, and indulgent 
parents, from the manly master, and the kind 
mistress, and the liglit service, and die clieer- 
ful kitdien; and, in England, . they fall to rise 
no more. 

“ I was at first awfully disgusted by all I heard. 
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They drank — the women in these brothels; the 
liiccup and oath uiinglctl alike with their 
caresses and their quarrels. They would sing, 
and cry convulsively, over the bowl. They 
would alternately fondle, scoff at, scorn, or as¬ 
sault their visitors.. How wild, and unfenuuine 
they seemed! 1 thought them monsters, de- 

nioiis in human form; but 1 soon discovered 
that it was not so. With stronger minds, and 
more warmly domestic affections, than the wo¬ 
men of most otlier countries, they feel their ont- 
cast fate more bitterly. They look backward 
to their state of innocence, with a kind of des¬ 
pairing regret: they look up, and around, at all 
the virtuous of their own sex, with a weeping 
envy: they will think and talk of their old, and 
honest, and humble lovers; some fur aw'ay, 
perhaps on the seas, gathering goltl, prized 
only for their sakes, in the battle, the tempest, 
and the sickly climate; or others at home, now 
forgetting them, and settled in humble callings, 
with modest, industrious wives, and rising fa¬ 
milies. They think of these things, till a kind 
of madness possesses them, and so'they i-evcl 
and rave until they pine and die. 
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“ For six months I occupied an apartment, 
just within the chamber of poor Susan; for, in 
a few days after she took me in, I was seized 
with an affection of the hip-joint, which con¬ 
fined me for twenty weeks to my room. There 
were otlier females in that house and the ad¬ 
joining, and I often saw, and always heard 
the rioting. 

“ If ever a warm heart beat in the bosom 
of a human being, it was in the breast of 
Susan. She nursed, and served me, as thougli 
1 were still her mistress, — me, who had pavetl 
tlie way for her ruin. Knowing, as I did, all 
that she suffered; a witness of her wretched 
inoiie of existence; conscious tliat I was, in part, 
the cause of her fall, and yet eating daily the 
bread, wiiich she provided from the wages of hef 
reluctant sacrifice, — bread gotten with the cold 
sigh of sorrow, or the burning blush of indig¬ 
nation, yet, given to me with the kind smile 
of bounty; knowing, and feeling all tliis, I was 
a constant, helpless prey to agony and remorse. 
At length poor Susan, I wc«^ with joy as I think 
of^ Susan was snatched from this wretched 
course of life, by the mercy of Heaven. She had 
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been Iwrn and bred in a country village, and 
chiefly brought up under the care of a kind 
old grandmother, for whose niemorj', and for 
every thing she had been wont to do and say, 
Susan had always entertained an affectionate 
reverence, and, though vanity and passion had 
broken down those precepts, which might have 
saved her, still, men here^ in her lost state, site 
always spoke of diat lamented relative with a 
filial love. 

“There was her pincushion, a pairof scisstws, 
a tiiimble, still carefully preserved, and there 
was a small old black book with clasps, still 
kept, and often tpuched, and taken up, and 
put down again, tm>opeaed, with a heavy sigh. 

“ 1 remember one night she returned to her 
lodging, bringing with her a young man of mild 
and gentlemanlike apiiearance, who had the 
hesitating look of one strongly fascinated, yet 
half ashamed. It seems that his eye caught 
the book, for I heard him say, * What does 
this book here ? do you ever affect to read 
tills?’ * Sometimes,’ replied Susan, < when I 
dare, but 1 have not been good enough lately, 
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or for a Jong time fast.’ Slie spoJte in a sad, 
sincere tone, with an agitated, flushed check, 
and a tearful eye. He put two guineas on tlie 
table, assured her, with tenderness, that with 
such a frame of mind she might safely open 
it, that it was the book of mercy; and he hur¬ 
ried instantly away. 

‘‘ It is a remaricable &ct that this was tlic last 
visit she ever received as a prostitute. 

“ The very next day there came a plain hum¬ 
ble man, a joameyman in some trade, who had 
courted her when at service, and who, knowing 
all the better qualities of her heart and tem¬ 
per, bad long deplored her fall. He came 
with a strange proposal, frankly and earnestly 
made, that she would give up her way of life, 
and marry him. It was a pity, he said, that suclx 
a young woman should be so lost; that he’d take 
her, for better, ffir worse, till death. On his 
account, in justice to him, her hesitation was 
long; but he was steadily urgent in his ofler, 
and she gratefully accepted it. I saw them 
marrietl, and I thaftk God ftw that mercy. 
Tiiey still protested me, and removed me with 
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them; but, very shortly after, learning that a 
ship was advertised as about to sail on a return 
voyage to Venice, the thought struck me that 
I might perhaps get a passage to my native 
country. If b^gary was to be my lot, it wouhl 
be more tolerable, in my naUve climate; and 
I was determined, helpless as I was, without 
skill for any trade, and witli a crippled limb, 
which forbade all rude labour, no longer to 
burtlien her, who had so generously supported 
me. IMy application was successful. There lies 
the kind mariner, who brought me from Eng¬ 
land hitlier, four years ago; who long helped 
to sujiport me himself, and who procured 
Ibr me the charity of others. But his own 
jiower, and all his influence with others, have, 
with his little substance, now passed away. 
Shipwreck and losses, disease tind helplessness, 
have brought him, not only lo want, but utter 
destitution. It was for him, and fur his wife in 
the pangs of labour, and for his famishing child¬ 
ren, that I begged with such wild importunity ; 
little it is I require for ntyself, nothing for any 
one of mine —my own little one is dead — my 
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f’atlior is dead — my mother is dead. Strangers 
liiive got our cottage, and our vineyard ; my 
brothers and sisters are all scattered, I know 
not wliere; and I know not where my poor 
Giuseppe is now wandering, and singing for his 
daily bread. Till the ruin of this m^ humble 
patron, I was wretched indeed, but yet resign- 
etlly so. I well knew that with haggard and 
emaciated features, and a palsied limb,* and the 
ragged veil of poverty, it were vain to hojie 
for the exciting of any sympathy amid the com¬ 
mon crowd of the wealthy and self-indulgent. 
Beauty in weeds and tears, loveliness in 
poverty and pain, will seldom want assistance; 
although oftentimes they are succoureti by 
those who look to the harvest of a base, and a 
compelled reward. Forgive me this unworthy 
spleen, Senhor; I speak from the experience 
ol‘ a bitter life, and I joy to have been at once 
relievetl, and reproved for my uncharitable 
feeling, by your noble bounty. My t.ale is told. 
I shall bask in the sun in winter, or lie tiown 
in the shade in smunier, in common with other 
beggars, lor a few years longer, fetl by the 
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convent dole, and at last, like them, I shall find 
tliat cold, but calm bed, which none can with¬ 
hold from me.” 

“ Not so,” I exclaimed; “ at least n roof 
shall always shelter yon, and waiit you shall 
never kiftw. Your tale is strange, and sad ; but 
surely, your case has been a most remarkable 
exception to Uiat of others in your gay profes¬ 
sion; surely, in general, those whom we listen 
to, and gaze on, with such delight and joy, in 
crowded theatres, surely they must themselves 
largely share the happiness, or pleasure rather, 
which they shed around them. They cannot 
often feign, or often suffer. They laugh, and 
they are gay, — have no cares, no troubles.” 

“ Ah! no, Senhor, believe me, it is not so; 
some of the young ar^ for a while, cheerful and 
thoughtless from the novelty of their life; 
others, in the heyday of their blood, are from 
temperament, from passion, joyous. Here and 
there, though very seldom, an old comic per¬ 
former may be found—a laugher, a philosopher 
in his way: but the many are miserable, very 
miserable; their necessity, and their pride, keep 
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them all their lives in harness; and, they feed 
from habit on the bravo, the viva, and the 
applauding clap. Go, Senhor, go take your 
stand, to-night, at the side door of the theatre, 
and mark the faces which pass in — worn by 
melancholy, wasted by dissipation, and wan 
from actual distcess; then take your seat in 
front, and regard the painted pageant; the 
galley slave in chains, tugging at his heavy oiu’» 
works not with a more abhorrent, sickening 
heart, than the many there. Oftentimes, in 
my early service on the boards, have I laughed 
at the grim, unclean, sallow faces of those poor 
men, who, by the aid of a little rouge, were to 
bo transformed into gods or shepherds, priests 
or bacchanals, and were to dance with god¬ 
desses, graces, and nymphs, who well corre¬ 
sponded in charms, before tinsel and paint had 
done their work, and the stage-lamps shed over 
them that light and colouring which make tlie 
pulse of the young and unaccustomed gazer to 
beat so quick and so delightfully. Believe me, 
notliiiig is so painfully exhausting as the eflbrt 
of those who are continually calleil on, night 
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after nighty to utter, laugh,, and look some 
favourite bufFoon-like character ; ^aod, when it 
happens, that any one of these suffers a domestic 
calamity, it is heart rending to listen to, and 
look at them. 1 remember w^l our Buffo at 
Naples, an animated, kind, delightful little 
man, bad a young wife he really loved, who 
died in child-blrtli just at the commencenient 
the carnival. He was distracted,, lost his 
rest, his apatite, his health; qauld not endure 
society: yet he was the father If four helpless 
children, and necessitous; thus, therefore, he was 
compelled to sing, and wink, and nod his head, 
and snap his hngers, and caper about the stage. 
Young and thoughtless as I was, at the time, 
my heart bled for him. One night, in particu¬ 
lar, after drawing forth thunders of applause, 
he came off, {nit his hands to his face, con¬ 
vulsive sobbings shook his ^hole frame, he left 
the house abruptly, and in the morning they 
found him laid n{)on his wife’s grave, laughing, 
and he laughed as 'they, led him away —* and 
laughed when' they showed him his prelly 
cliildren ■— and laughcil afterwards till he died. 
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But he never spoke again to any one; — a 
harmless idiot he wandered on the sunny shore, 
and the charitable fed him, and the children 
followed him, and he laughed at them, and at 
every sight, and every sound — the same sad 
silly laugh — but he is dead, poor man. No 
.Senhor, believe me that true tales, true confes¬ 
sions, of a few lives passed behind the scenes 
of a theatre would be very salutary lessons for 
those who sit dazzled and enchanted before 
them.” 


The doctor now arrived to visit his patients, 
and reported to us that the poor man could cer- 
Uiinly not recover, and that in a very tew days 
he would be no more. Gianetta again took her 
place at his bedside, and I returned home. 

I was Imppy to have heard the sad tale of tins 
unfortunate, it diverted the current of my reflec¬ 
tions from dwelling on my own sorrows : but 
yet, the more I mused upon it, the more into¬ 
lerable became the idea of I'esiding any longer 
in Venice; for Venice was all a theatre, — mask- 

VOL. I S 
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ing and mxunmery — song and wantonness — a 
[>erpetiial round of these pleasures — jt)ined in 
by all but those behind the curtain, those in 
the dungeon, and upon the dying bed, and in 
the dark recesses of the naked and the desti¬ 
tute. 

For the vein swelling with healtli, and tlie 
purse heavy with gold, all was sunshine and ho¬ 
liday. I was young and wealthy; but sunshine 
and holiday were not for me. An outcast my¬ 
self, I had strange and melancholy joy in hear¬ 
ing of die wretdhed — in looking fur, in loving 
them. I immediately made the most liberal ar¬ 
rangements for the future supjiort of poor Ctia- 
netta, and the sulTcrcrs with whom she liviul, 
and then left the city. 

It was by night—not a fine clear night — 
tlic moon rode high, .and loomed very largi-, 
yet jiale and desolate she looked — and the sky 
was not blue, and small black clouds were hur¬ 
rying across it fitfully. 

Slowly we passed up the still Brenta. I sat 
without, cloaked and motionless. Ilere and 
there, upon ite siiadowy banks, white villas stood 
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silent, and ghost-likc among black trees; — 
suddenly, at a turn, we came upon a lone cha¬ 
pel with lights, and sounds within. 

I could see, through die opened door, the* 
heads and vestments of priests, and the tall 
torches in their hands. I sprung to land, and 
walked towards it. As I entered the aisle 1 
heard the ringing of tools upon the hollow' 
pavement —the heavy crow, and the lighter 
Spade. The grave-d^gers were moving away 
from the scene, but they paused, and turned, 
and bowed tUe head, and crossctl tliemselves 
just as the requiem b^an ; — sadly and solemnly 
the bald priests chanted it; and they stood 
around a broad black ston^ which had just 
again been fitted into its disturbed bed. 

“ For whom,” I asked, “ do you sing the 
service of tlie dead?” as the strain ceased. 

“ Senhor, we do not know; a noble stranger 
who has passed two years in deep seclusion iu 
yonder villa.” 

“ Of what country ?” 

“ Oh 1 Italian, Senhor, but from the south r 
we have lieard that she was a Neapolitan.” 
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“ I tliouglit you said a Nohlcvibn.” 

“No; a noble stronger: we only knew her 
as the Lady Agatha. St. Anthony defend and 
■preserve us ! are you ill, Senhor?” 

“No ;— here’s gold — your torch;— leave 
me; — 1 would be tdonc; — 1 knew the lady; 
— pray leave me.” 

I kept a shuddering vigil by her grave. In 
thei.iorning I went to tiie villa, and wandered 
through the gardens; I spoke to no one; askt J 
no questions; but looked, and looked ; and g.a- 
thered flowers; aiid picked up withered leaves; 
and let them fall again; and stopped, and lis¬ 
tened to the matin of the birds; and drank 
from the clear bubbling fountain ; and lay on 
the green turf by its side; and put off my cn- 
cumberiug hat; and batlicd my burning brow ; 
and then arose, and went away—far, and ra¬ 
pidly away. I did not stop, even for rest, till 
my servant told me that I was arrived, and 
pointed to that city of sorrow, Home — Rome, 
where the ruin frowns,. and the dark cypress 
waves. As 1 ascended the cold wide stair-case, 
and entered the vast and gloomy apartments of 
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a large unfrefjjHented albergo, I felt tlmt it was 
a fitting home iBr a wanderer like myselli with 
widowed hopes. They ’ brought me food ; I 
walked to and fro, and sat not down to it. I 
broke bread, and drank cup after cup of wine, 
in nervous haste, and thought aloud, and talked 
comfort to myselfj and was glad to feel myself 
in Rome, and took my lamp, and went to my 
couch, and put aside the heavy damask cur¬ 
tains, and laid me down, and ^lept profoundly 
and long. 

“ I am in Rome,” was my first thought when 
• I awoke, — “ My Agatha — my phantom of 
delight has fled me, is gone down with her 

s J 

beauty to the grave; how perishable are these 
bright things with breath ! The morrow’s ac¬ 
cident kills the young bud born only of the 
hope of yesterday. I have done with life; 

. yi live among the dead ; I am alone, wher^ a 
widowed city sits solitary; PlI wandSr in her 
silent places the worshipper of ruin ; I am in 
Rome— and I threw wide the casement, 
and looketl forth. — It was a street, an every¬ 
day street; priests in groups were taking snuff 
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e.ir, upon its every sentnnd step;—Rome coming- 
fortli from the proud spectacle^ and, with bare 
head, and ample tog% covering the space 
mround, and spreading jthrough tlie marble city 
— they are pale ghosts. 

Rome rushing with eager gOze to the capitol! 
Rc^es captivi! Mperator iriumpkans! Pale 
ghosts all of them ! ^The Corona triuntphalh / 
A shadowy thing! S. P. Q. R.! Ldtets / — 
The very language oS their senate, that fell from 
every Roman lip and sounded familiar in every 
Roman ear, dead; pored on by the student 
beneath the midnight lamp, — and breathed, 
reverentially, with a rich though doubtful 
utterance. 

There was a something deeply soothing to 
my woundMl heart, as I trod, or sat, or stood 
mute among these ruins. If, methonglit, 1 
cannot live to enjoy the present, or look with 
hope to the future, the past is open to me ; back, 
through the long night of ages, I may tread 
unquestioned; and may wake, and talk with the 
mighty dead; listen to ihcir trunt])et8, — tnarcii 
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with tlicm to battle, ■— ride revel with them in 
vlctoiy; — stand, silent and listening, in their 
solemn senate, or lie down under the spreading 
beech, and smile,, weep,, or ktndle. aa. the poet 
bids me. 

The night was forspent when 1 retraced my 
solitary patli. Slowly 1 walked, and happily, 
for I thought not abouf my wretched self. 4^ 
1 approaefoed the bottom of a long dark street, 
I heard that sound of rushing waters, which in 
the silence of darkness striked always upon tlie 
listening ear with such deep .solemnity. Pass¬ 
ing onwards I entered a small square, and 
slaited as I looked around me. 

The sea god of the heathen stood before me, 
like a menacing apparition upon hisoc^n' car; 
and the wild sea horses w’ere fiercely pawing 
high, amid fragmenu. of rock, and tumbling 
waters; and tritons stood restraining^ hear their 
arching necks; and in niches.akive, ^ere were 
druperied forms looking stilly; —aW all this 
was in, die night, and these things were pale 
marble. Oh! it is a citysifor all wanderers, 
who seek forgetfulness of self, the forms of 
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oilier <lays. Go fortli at hours when others sit 
at home,—go forth, aral live in their silent com¬ 
pany. It is companionship to stand, and think 
before a noble statue. Its presence has a power 
over the rising thought. Mean things and 
metlitated sins fly from the dark recesses of the 
heart, away, far away, and leave us purified and 
at peac^ for those innocent and happy moments 
which we lose unconsciously in thoughtful 
gazing. I wondi^r not that so many men have 
lived, and died in this silent idol worship. 
There seems a protecting majesty upon marble 
brows, —a high and unearthly calm about 
them. Yon would expect to hear no sound in 
those long galleries, so palely pcopletl, but 
aWial haqiings, such as the moaning wind will 
sometimes wake upon those magic lyres men 
make to woo it. 

Men have loved pictures too —why not? 
Love, happily love a picture. It cannot frown 
upon you — cannot fly you-^ cannot smile, 
then die. Yes — it were long to tell the sweet 
joys which fell, like kind dews, upon my feveretl 
bruin, and thcncc distilled a precious balsam. 
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which droppal all healing on my aching heart. 
1 say notf now as 1 look back, that U was peace; 
repose it was — a merfy given, one draught of 
innocent, penmtted pleasure to the thirsting lip 
of guilt chastised. My life here was one of 
reading, rambling, dreaining; my health, my 
spirits improved; I did not live by any rule; 
luy division of the night, and the day season, 
the hours of my rest, the hours of niy repose, 
were all guided by the present feeling. My 
lone rides among the ruined tombs and aque¬ 
ducts; my night walks in the Forum; my 
solitary visits to the galleries of Rome, even 
now, in the still happiness of my hermit life, 1 
look back upon them with fearless delight. I 
have always loved ^litude, for I have always 
had care to hide and woe to cherish; but, in 
Rome, even care and woe may be harboured 
and treasured in tlie heart, the scene is in 
such sad accordance. Daily I visited St. Peter’s, 
:md my spirit mourned in iU It was not prayer, 
it was not penitence, — it was not fear, — it 
was not love, — but Ute silent resigual mourn¬ 
ing of a sick heart. 
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It was not when the bright sun shone down 
into that glorious temple that I could endure its 
gorgeous splendour. It was not when the 
high altar wosarrtjredjjind when the high mass 
was chaunled by the sovereign pontiiT; and 
when the mitred, and stoled conclave, and steel 
corslets, and glittering guards, and on assem¬ 
bled city knelt down upon its marble pave¬ 
ment; it was not then I ever loved it: but, 
at evening’s most melancholy hour. Then the 
dim majesty was awful, nrondrous; it was a 
space to the mind’s eye infinite: for -n the 
aisle’s long depth, you saw but shadow, and in 
the midst acirclet of living light; little white in¬ 
nocuous fiaincs; a &int-fcd fire, whose feeble 
rays died oflf, on all sides, into gloom. M'inged 
angels fiew, in dark draperies, about some 
lateral shrine, and giant forms leaned white 
against the huge pilasters; and your heart bent, 
and you and dared not 'tread—too 

ravished to recede, too fearful to go onwards — 
for it seemed like a gate that led front. life 
— the still, chill portal of another wi^ld, 

One evening, as 1 stood inthe midat pf that 



fcmplc solitude, I heard a very low, light mur¬ 
muring, and whispered breathings, and deep 
sighs burst big from some manly bosom, and I 
heard grave, kind tones at every pause. I 
knew it was a confessional, from whence those 
hallowed sounds came; it was the outpouring 
of some wounded heart, and the consoling voice 
of the absolving priest. 

I was deeply impressed, and affected; for 
many days I thought of nothing else. I forgot 
the prison nunneries, the monkish slaves, the 
liirtui. chamber, and the fagot of the inquisi¬ 
tion ; I thought but on the blessed aid and 
help, which, it seemed to me, their faith and 
discipline extended to the confessing sinner. 
True it was, that my reason told me that man’s 
absolving must be a form, a mere form, and 
could not serve; but I had a secret heavy, and 
hateful. 1 should at least be heard — perchance 
find comfort; the relief at least of didburthen- 
ing iny sorrows — the sound, the tone of con¬ 
solation. 

Deciding thus, I wrapped me one midnight in 
my cloak, and stole fortli with my tale all ready 
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fur OHifession. 1 had so planned it, tlint 1 felt 
secure in die concealment of my being a Pro¬ 
testant ; but the main facts of my flight from 
my coMutry* and my latnily,—of Agatha, — of 
the wealth — concealing whence it 

came, —and of my present isolated state, I con¬ 
fessed freely. The priest heard me silently to 
the close. 

And can yotur own church give no comfort 
or coaqsel,” said the invisible. “ Me you have 
not deceived; but you are awfully deceiving 
yoHKdf. Go home to your anxious father, 
and your weeping mother; meet openly your 
merited shame —your best, your only penance; 
go witli uncovered fuce^ and bitter tears, to 
your forsaken home ; — the wild agony of your 
misplaced, unhallowed, but yet ungovernable 
love, has brought widi it its own punishment; 
as it is, therefore, although youarebordly saved 
from my contempt, yet 1 will not visit you with 
the anger of our church; — I will not betray 
you; — break off your sins by showiijg mercy to 
the poor, and striving to benefit your lellow- 
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creatures; —- above all tbings, linger not in 
Home.” 

Restless, dissatisfied with myself, and with 
.all the world, I returned to my apartments; — 
no word of soothing — no romimtic event — no 
act of penance ordered — no shirt of hair—no 
perilous .pilgrimage —- detected, anti though 
pitied, despised; — and yet he bad given me 
counsel, alike wise and kind. But to return 
home, and to say I have sinnetl, and be em¬ 
braced, and pardoned,—it sounds lovely; but 
my heart’s pride reared loftily its scorpion crest 
at the bare thought. • Solittiry as the prodigal; 
like him ashamed, like him sorry, but like him 
content to keep away, even though husks were 
my jwrtion. My husks too were golden, —such 
as my hungering, mind, and empty, adiing 
heart could feed on. But yet I envied, when 
I thought of them, the very servants, whose 
affection was daily acknowledged by my fa¬ 
ther’s smile; anti I, jioor I, with none to look 
khidly on me, but pictured things: the good 
angel, and the mourning Magtlalon, .and the 
wet'ping Peter. 
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One result, however, of my confession was u 
sudden resolve to leave Rome, and I took the 
road to Naples. 


It was a night of heavy rain, black, and 
comfortless when I reached Terracina. Tlie inn 
was all gloom; no light was brought to the 
door; we called — none heeded, — we entered 
the house — steps and voices sounded tumultu¬ 
ously above. My servant and myself groj)etl 
up the staircase, ahd made our way, guideil by 
the noise, to a large cheerless room. One brass 
lamp stood on the long table. The host, the 
landlady, the cook, some vile sbirri, some pos¬ 
tillions, some maids, and two or three pe:u>unts 

# 

were ^1 crowded around an elderly gentleman 
and lady, whom, in a moment, I perceived to 
be Eugbsh. 

We have all beard of the woe of inotljers 
bereaved by the slayers of tlieir sucking babes, 
and we think it cannot be surpassed; perhaps 
not; but how siiall tliis agonized father be 
painted in words ? He was a helpless invalid. 
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■sented in a chair, from which he could not 
rise; but his imploring cryhis grey locks 
disordered — his phrenzied eye — the tearing 
open of his vest, and the ner^us grasping of 
his bosom—the upheld purse, and the loud 
rewartl of all his fortune; and Uie maddening 
exclaim, Maria, Maria — my daughter, — my 
ilaughter! his wife embracing him with con¬ 
vulsive tears, and silent; and all the lookers on 
talking, or Imiling with composure^ the lean 
and sallow sbirri, hard, indiihirent, and can¬ 
ning; the At host speaking awkward comfort ; 
the postilions laughing; the peasants scowl¬ 
ing ; and the women a]|pne with any redeeming 
compassion in their eyes. I soon gathered 
the cause of his affliction: his daughter had 
been seized since his arrival at the inn, and 
lx>rne off to the mountains by banditti. It was 
in vain they told him that, on the morrow, 
she would certainly be restored to him safe, 
on the payment of the ransom they might de¬ 
mand, “^ow, now; he would pay anything, if 
the slarri would follow, and bring her back 
VOL. I. T 
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now.” The idea of his daughter among brigands, 
even ibr a mmnent, was anguish, torment. 

Eagerly 1 too offered rewards, and urged them 
to their guide to lead me, or merely to 

point the path, 1 woidd go instantly, and alone 
—would carry thh ransom, and bring back his 
daughter. They smiled at me e(dd and con> 
teiuptuoudy->said it was late—1 was « stranger, 
or I shonM not talk of goipg among die bri¬ 
gands—al<j|ie too. 'nieylau^ed—and f cursed 
them,and went out armed; but the rsia&ll heavy, 
and dark, and bewUderingly. 1 could not see a 
yard before me—1 sliouted; but I heard no 
sound save the wild wind, and the loud surf- 
roar. I came in again, and went to the fother, 
where he sat by untasted food, in sUent, alarm¬ 
ed agony, and took liis haod in mine^ and pro¬ 
mised all. my best services, at early dawn, pq 
the morrow, and bade him hope^ and cheer up; 
and he looked at me thonkfui through his (ears, 
while tl» mother mourned aloud. All had. left 
the apartment but one little datk-cyed, brown 
maid; and she made a sign to me to go forth 
with her,— and when wc were alone in the 
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corridor, site! a$ked me—Have you courage?” 
“ For atij^Uiing that can sarve df eave this lady/’ 
“ 'nien go to your sleeping chainber, and per¬ 
suade the old people to go to bed; and, at one 
o’clock, when the inocm rises, arm ; and 
vrlien you hear a p^Me strike yotir easement, 
drop yourself fironi the window; it is a long 
fall, but tiie ground is soft. I have known 
older thui you to leap it down safe.” 

It was with difficulty I could prevail on die 
lather and mother to retire to their chamber, 
and on no account could they be persuaded to 
do more that! lie down, dressed as they were, 
on mattresses. 

It was near midnight when I got to my room, 
and 1 lay looking at the window, diet I mi^t 
catch the very first glimma* of the rising moon. 
The rain fell less heavily, and at length ceased 
altogether; and the moon rose red, and cres- 
cented. 1 felt down and fixed my pistols 
firmer in my broad Imn-girth, and drew tighter 
the strap of my sword-bdt; and 1 thoi^it a 
prayer; and then I felt honored and animated 
by die enterprise. A black cloud bad long 
T 2 
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hung over me; this was like the bright breaking 
through of the blue sky; — fatlier and daughter 
—they would thankand bless me—I might per¬ 
chance anchor my poor heart in that quiet 
family; or, at all evefits, I should save a girl, re¬ 
lease a Oaptive, and give joy to the hearts of 
aged parents —or—I should die. 

No, no; -«not die on an errand of mercy — 
no, not die— or, if I did, ’twera well so to find 
my grave.*’ • 

The pebble struck light and short upon the 
window; in a moment I was by Uie side of my 
conduetress: from the peaked hood of a 
thick brown fisher’s jacket looked out her reso¬ 
lute eyes, and her white teeth shone smilingly 
out, when she saw how lightly and nctivdy I 
mode the dropping leap from the high window. 

** Fedlow me,” smd she, ** assoiUy and silently 
os you can; do exactly as I do. I tell you they 
will not ransom tbb gid. It is black Selras- 
tiaa who carried her off. I know him; but 
die, is safe yet; my cunning and your cou¬ 
rage will match them. I know black Sebas- 
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I billowed her, step by step, up a narrow- 
mountain path. Now the wet earth slipped 
-buneaili our ^'ead —now we had to catch at a 
fragment of rock, now at a shrub, for support. 
It was an hour's toil — we did not speak. 

The peril and tlie pride of enterprise were 
alike new and delightful. My mind was busy 
imaging out the figures of the banditti. 1 pic¬ 
tured their start of sunrise, tlieir fierce assault, 
the clash of steel, and the sound of shot; and 1 
screwed my courage firmly up, - and felt the fine 
throb of desperate resolve. 

“ We are very near,” whispered the little 
maid of the inn; “ stay for a minute here, 1 will 
go see if tliey are on the watch.” 

She disapjieared, and left me alone on 
the summit of diat bold height, which rises 
above Terracina. I could see the wide moonlit 
■ocean, and the dark and curving shores, and 
promontories and bays afer offi The rain¬ 
drops on every thing around* looked soft and 
pearly, and the air was perfume. How {loets 
would have loved the place, and hour, and the 
calm peacefulness ! — how lovers would have 
T 3 
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lingered in tlie«til4 endisnUng scene [—• My 
guide retoiinedt and whispered &st and exalte 
ingly, ** They sleqi, they sle^ the black Se^ 
bastion sleeps; and Spalatro,- and Pietro; and 
the poor young lady! — Your pistols, Seohor; 
you must not sparetfaemand she caught iny 
girdle, and led me on •eagmriy. We came to a 
black ruined wail, (die Roman bnilt it{} ahe 
lad me round, beneath its shelter; they lay 
pillowredon stones. Agiun she whispered, He 
with the long hair is Sebastian, and die dwrt 
red mantis Spalatro — Ah! the blessed viigini 
*they Were both brave pistol them, Senhor; — 
Pietro will fly — tread softly — dose, close — 
inak«snre.”‘ 

I stood above them, a pistol pointed in each 
iuind, and the pale moon Indeed down upon 
us with her holy light; and they werasleeping 
in H. I had come prepared for blows, and 
blood, and brave encounter; but net for diis. 
They were brigands, spoilers, murdwers; but 
the red hand bad now confldmgly rduxod its 
grasp •—the vid^t eyes were dosed. How 
awfol was that tnoment! the light pressure 
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of a finger, and I sent two souls unshrived to 
the bar of heaven. 1 could as soon have daretl 
to pieced a wbite^robedspiritof heaven, as these 
dark cFune>staiaed men who slq)t. 

“ Awuke 1” 

Upon theirleet they sprang; and the drawn 
sword, and i^itterit^ liagger, and pointed car¬ 
bine, menaced me with death; but; they paused 
as th^ saw my armed attitode, and resolute 
bearing. I heard a woman’s .curse upon the 
wind, as the Iktle maiden of the ion fied from os; 
and the lady started from her rest, clasped her 
uplifted hands; and knelt in terror, I called a 
parley. ** You slumbered on yottf watch; 
my pistols did almost touch your bare^ templee: 
I have not shed’ your blood,” - Here the man 
called Pietro fired on me; he fell dead to my 
answering pistol. The black l^bastian raised 
his swwd upon me, it was met by tlie guard 
of mine, and my left liaod ^1 held a pistol 
pointing to the red Sjiaiatro, “ Hear me: I 
come from tlie &tbsr of this lady: give her up 
to me, and name your nmsom; it shall be paid. 
The huge dork eye of the brigand chief roiled 
T 4 
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woncleringly over me; he shook off' the long 
black liair from his olive cheek, and asketl me, 
“ Who are you “ A man — a stranger.” 
“ And you have volunteered this dangerous 
service ? For what?” ** Because it was my 
duty.” Take her — You have spared my 
life. I had not raised my sword on you, 
but for the death of the fool Pietro, Twelve 
homeless years of murder, toil, and peril, for 
gold 1 and woman!—^For gold 1 — Kemehibcr, 
I’ll have her ransom — to-morr6w — pledge 
me your crossed huid — two thousand ducats.” 

“ It is not fear, or doubt, which moves me 
to consent: I could win her with this true 
sword; but I will, and rather for the lady’s 
sake, stand by my first offer of ransoming her.” 
1 crossed my hand, and he grasiied it. He was 
a man of mountain beauty; a belted formy with 
the full clean limbs of active strength. I have 
seldom seen a finer promise of strong, enduring 
life. A sound—a shot—and he sprung up 
with a lofty convulsive leap, and fell flat, and 
never stirred agtdn, and heard not the reproach¬ 
ful ravings of the little dork-eyed damsel, as 
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she cnme and stood over him; and asked for 
her young Antonio — her murdered Antonio — 
and spoke of her sad wedding; and cursed him 
for tearing her from her bridal chamber—from 
her Antonio — and taking her to his rocky den, 
and his accursed couch — and the bed of leaves— 
of withered leaves —; where he blighted her 
maiden pride.” 

The red fierce Spalatro stood, ,for a while, 
motionless, astonished as the startled bull, when 
he doubts whetbfir to iOy from, or rush upon his 
object r — then turning suddenly, with a swift 
speed, he rushed down the lonely and dark side 
of the mountain. 

In silver light lay the two blood-stained bo¬ 
dies, and the lady - had risen, and caught my 
arm; and the maid still stood above the corpse 
of Sebastian, and her satisfied revenge exulted 
over the dead. At first it was in vain 1 asked 
her to lead us down; she railed at me for a 
weak and craven-hearted man; then loudly 
laughed, and triumphed at the diought that her 
own hand had avenged her: at length she 
dill so by a more public path, and at every 
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liale sbriiic, and every wooden cross, she stopped, 
and knelt down on the bare stones, and counted 
her beads; and the lady and mysdf followed her 
in a silence, brdeen only by some warm words of 
gratitude on her port, or by enquiries about 
her fothmr. 

.It was early day-light, when we entered the 
village. The young maid flew to the opening 
chdpel to confess; and 1 led back dte youthful 
lady to the inn. The yawnilig sbirri who stood 
indedendy ieaiUB^ in the do^|(s In srhieh Uiey 
liad slept, at po^tid, ^rted as they’saw us 
coming, and as they caught ray angry .and 
contmnptuons frown, they ventured not to stop, 
or questicni us. I opened the door of tlte pa¬ 
rents* chamber, and the daughter rw in, in 
tears, and, as I closed it after her, I heard the 
embracing sob, and the broken utterances of 
gratel'ifl happiness^. 

Of coarse 1 visited in this fomily at Naples, 
and of cooise I was kindly and cordially re¬ 
ceived. 

The gratitude of tlie foml father seemed to 
have no lixaits. I never entered tits room tiiut 
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his coniitenance did not brighten i he was 
always ready to conreise; bat, erai when 
silent, his eye rested on me vi& a most benig¬ 
nant, parentid expression. It was long—weeks, 
nay months—diefore Maria Oecil bad sufficiently 
recovered from the effect of the shock, which 
her nature bad received, to be quietly and na¬ 
turally companionable. 1 learned from her 
father, with more delight than wonder, that the 
very brigands had been awed into r^ect for 
his child, bytihe majesty of her innocent beauty, 
and by the calm, confiding air c£ her sUebt 
I’csiguation. 

I learned, too^ that be had been admiringly 
impressed with dm strangp wilctoess, whkh 
had risked her life and my own by the refusal 
to shed the blood of the sieger. Marb Cecil { 
bow shall I describe her ? First, then, she was 
the gentle, compassionate being, whom 1 had 
seen at the village in Savoy, gazing futeously 
upon tbepoor Crebn. Tbu^ vndi d^gfat 1 dis¬ 
covered, as on the day afier the strange eventful 
niglit at Terracina, I handed her into her car¬ 
riage ; a something in her air, her look^ brmight 
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back tliat scene like remembered music. I couUl 
not indeed have sworn it at the bar of justice, 
though my life or death hml hung npon the 
issue; yet, internally, even tlien my heart would 
have sworn it, in throbbing whispers to itself. 
1 have said that it'Was long before diis charming 
l^eing recovered her wonted composure, long 
before she could allow the soft light of the moon 
to give tliat happy calm to tlie exhausted spirit, 
which God meant it to shed over all innocent 
human beings who wake, or watch, or wander 
silently in the still season of night. To her 
the associations connected with Utat mellow, 
lovely light, were sad and terrificDeath 
shots, and iiowing4blood, ami pale corses, and 
female eyes glaring with mad revenge. But 
peace did r^urn to her; and when it came, 
seemed like some dove which, startled and terri¬ 
fied, had fled away, but winged back stealthily 
to its loved nest, and having once more gained 
its resting place, and proper home, sat in it, 
murmuring low, and looking out serene. 

It was long before 1 felt anytliing like 
altachmcul fur Manu Cecil. Slie seemed to 
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me a desert lily ; an ocean gem; a sweet, se¬ 
cluded, hallowed innocent girl; a domestic 
daughter, home-loving, nun-like, knowing 
nought about the busy world. She was not 
beautiful, yet very beautiful; in the'lighted ball¬ 
room most would have passed her by. There 
was no elegant defined contour, no fine regu¬ 
larity of feature. Her eyes I I never knew 
their colour—fair they were, light, gentle, 
loving, innocent-loving eyes, like tlioseof happy 
children. Whenever she spoke, or listened, she 
raised and fixed them on you without a blush. 
I know not if she was musical r— at least 1 never 
heard her play or sing; but, when she spoke, 
it was a pleasant sound, sweeter than any song. 
1 know not if .she drew; but I have seen her 
stand looking at waters, rocks, and trees, and 
forms, and ruins, as fondly as if she did. She 
was always up, and among the flowers, before 
the sun had dried the night dew from their 
glittering leaves; and she would gather a nose¬ 
gay, at that hour, fi>r her sleepmg father. He 
rose late — never came out — but used to sit 
at a window looking on the broad bay, and slie 
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would read to hint, or sit embroidering by Ids 
side, for hours; or walk in the garden with her 
mother; or play tenderly with a pretty little 
smiling child, the daughter of thdr gardener. 
In the orening they always drore out for air, 
but veiy seldom on the more pnldtc corso. 
Sometimes Maria and her mother would ven* 
ture oat, on foot, among the garden patlis, on 
the gay height of PosilipO. 1 have oftdi walked 
with them there at sunset hour; every where 
that hour is lovely, but at Naples — stray from 
the city, — be alone; or, as I was, in angel 
company, and you shall long remember it, with 
grateful, but yet regretful tears. The constant 
girl, who reads my tale, smiles at my broken 
fiiidi — contemptuous smiles; and why? My 
Agatha ! — no, I was not forgetting her, — the 
goddess>like b^uty, and the high, pure, chaste 
mind of Agatha, and her wahn heart. No: 
in the peculiar character of my first affecdons, 
none could ever rival her; my present feeiingwas 
not like fiiHt of ardent love, Imt it wwi a holier 
thing that grew ^ silently that never flashed 
forth from my kindling eye—that irever burned 
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in glowing words ujx>n my lip. My faults, 
my sorrows,— I ‘wanted shelter for them, in a 
virtuous heart. 1 wanted an innocent bosom, 
to pillow my Uirobbing temples on. I wanted 
to be kd back repentantly to my country, to 
see my borne again, a welcomed wanderer, and 
to go, live and die, in the plain, calm exercise 
of social virtues. I could not live on consent- 
ingly a blighted barren tree; no branch, no leaf, 
no blossom, no fruit. The thought was agony. 
I had the gifts of fortune ; I wanted to impart 
and share them. I had afflictions; 1 wanted 
pity. Solitude Itad ever been my cry—well, I 
was solitary — and sad. — I wooed, I won hei*. 
Long and happy was the season of that wpoing. 
She had a fine mind, filled with rich thoughts, 
and pure imaginings; we read togetlier, 
spoke togetlier, opened our hearts to each 
other on every thing but — Love. 

One day, as wc sat all together, the news¬ 
papers of Mr. Cecil were brought in, and he 
read from tlie deatlis the following aloud: “ At 
his seat, near Beaulieu, in the New Forest, 
Hampshire, Colonel Frederic Hamilton, aid- 
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DE-CAMP TO THE KING, ngcd 5S ycai's^ Uclias 
left his large property, for her’life, to his sister, 
Mrs. Charlotte Hamilton, and afterwards to 
Osman Ikavoir, £sq., the only son^ of Waiter 
Beavoir, Esq., of Beaulieu. The will bears 
date August, 1755. Some perplexity will arise 
on the death of Mrs. Hamilton, as Mr. Osman 
Beavoir disappeared from the town of Blois in 
France, where he was stationed, on his parole, 
as a prisoner of war, and has never since been 
heard of: little doubts are entertained of his 
death, but his disconsolate family still cling to 
the hope that he exists. His acquaintances at 
Blois are of opinion, that be destroyed himself 
in consequence of a very bitter disappointment. 
It appears he was distractedly attached to a 
very beautiful young lady of that city, who, 
with the strong prejudice of her nation, treated 
all his advances in a very light unfeeling 
manner.” 

It required no confession of the tongue. I 
stood avowed before tliem as Osman Beavoir: 
my extreme and uncontrollable agitation imme¬ 
diately betrayed me. What shame, what deep 
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indignation against myself, I felt and looked, 
as I rose, and rapidly quitted the apartment. 
A short, and loud-thinking walk in the balmy 
garden restored me to that calmness, which is 
alwa3-s the immediate consequence of a strong- 
ft)rmed resolution to tell out the plain and sim¬ 
ple truth. I requested to speak with Mr. Cecil 
alone. He was an English country gentleman 
of the very first, though not the w’calthiest, 
class ; elegant in all his tastes, noble in all his 
thoughts, w.as a delicate man, sickly in com¬ 
plexion, grej' hairs, his shoulders bowed down 
with debilitj'. In the ej'e alone shor.e out the 
retired senator, and the once manl^' hunter of 
the deer. I told him all — every thing. 

I remember his replj': “ I, Mr. Beavoir, 
have m)thing to do with forgiving j’ou. I fear 
you can never forgive yourself. For the romantic 
and chivalrous stranger from New' Spain, the 
rescuer of my daughter, and a visitor most 
agree.able to myself, I had felt a deep, in¬ 
creasing interest. Strong ns nij’ objections are 
to Ibrm an alliance with the family of a fo¬ 
reigner, I saw the attachment which was spring- 

VOL. I. I 
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ing up — I had resolved never to disappoint 
the happiness of my child ; but, Sir, I confess, 
this moment, which discovers you to me as an 
Englishman of old and excellent family, and t)f 
high expectations, exhibits you to me in colours 
of a dark and repulsive hue. How can 1 en¬ 
trust the hap[)incss of my daughter to one w ho 
has so trifled with tliat of his family, w ho has 
forgotten his pride as a man of birth, his honor 
as a captive, and his patriotism as an English¬ 
man ? Sir, you have made me unhappy. At my 
time of life, when our hairs are grey — a dis- 
coverj', a disappointment like this, shocks us 
severely. I will counsel you,—go home — 
cast away this paltry, polluting wealth — a 
Beavoir, a man of Norman descent, sharing the 
mean spoil of a beggarly Jew. 1 cannot under¬ 
stand this — the Agatha you s))cak of is the 
only poor excuse for your wild, your cruel 
conduct.” 

I bore this, bore it all with an uncovered 
face: I looked up, resolved, in stern penitence, 
to bear up my open shame — my cheeks were 
wet, though I could not be s-aid to weep — 
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waters gushotl out nervously from my eyes, aiul 
coursed down, and stained me as a man of 
guilt, but one returning from his ways. 

He stretched forth his hand, and taking mine, 
sunk into his wonted tenderness. “ All these 
tilings that you have done are bad, very bad ; 
but you server! me in my sorrow; you saved 
my daughter —you have cheered many an hour 
for a sick old man — I cannot forget these 
things. This door shall never be shut against 
you — come, come as you were wont hereafter, 
not now — go home now; but yet I pray you 
think not of my daughter any more —she must, 
she will forget you.” But she did not; she had 
the angel attribute of true innocence. She 
coidd pity, she coidd pardon, she could con¬ 
demn, yet love the sinner. Many days elapsed 
before I again ventured into her presence; nor 
were they days of hopeless, or unrelieved de¬ 
pression. I had turned back in my wretclietl 
course; — again, I should be Osm.an Beavoir — 
again, I should look upon those faces dear to 
me — once more tread the deep forest, where 
Vernon w.ns wont to lead me: and the grave 
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of iny sainted Edward, I should visit that. 1 
would weep implorin<rly to Heaven to grant me 
Maria Cecil; surely there would bo something 
granted to a prayer so virtuous; for who w oiikl 
seek to be allied with puritj', that did not love 
it. I pnsseil in at their garden-gate at the cool 
evening hour; the first object that presented 
itself to me, coming up the garden path, was 
IVIaria. As she raised her eyes there was a 
pause, — a something was urging her to turn 
away— but that feeling, whatever it may have 
been, was transient, momentary. She advanceil 
calndy — she put forth her hand — she begged 
me to come in to her father — she spoke t)f the 
weather—pointed to some fresh-blown flower— 
patted her fond spaniel, and led me to the house; 
and then turning back resumed her walk. 

J sat with M r. Cecil for an hour; he was 
(jui(;t, and kind. “ You will return home,” he 
stiid. “Immediately,” was my reply, ‘-but—” 
“What?”—“ May J hojte again, at some future, 
and not very distant period ?”— “ It w ill be time 
enough to speak of this when we meet again. — 
Fly to your parents ; w ithin a year I shall be 
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a^ain in England, and there, as every where, I 
shall ever be read}' to receive you with the feeling 
of a warm, and I may add. Sir, from your ser¬ 
vices to me, a grateful friend.” 

It was already dusk wlten I left him. I found 
Alaria still walking in the garden upon a terrace, 
which looked out upon the bay. There was 
nothing to be seen but black water, and one 
v;ist misty cloud resting, as it were, upon it. 
No star shone out: but near, a coloured flower 
or two jtierced through the gray gloom, and, as 
you looked on them, and inhaled the perfume, 
you felt it was some bowery spot. 

I came close to Maria, and 1 could see, even 
at tliat hour, that she was pale and thoughtful. 

“ You give me up — you despise — you will 
forget me ?” 

“ No,” 

“ You condemn me — think me base ?” 

“No-—your father, and mother, and your 
sister, especially your sister, I have pitied 
them.” 

“ Can you forgive me ?” 

“ I forgive you ! —none can forgive but God 
u 3 
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only — none can jutlge but ho. I vvish 1 were 
your sister.” . 

“ Explain, explain.” 

“ She will be so happy.” 

“ My dear Maria, could you then again 
love me ?” 

“ Go home, and embrace your sister. 1 
have no brother. But there arc titles tenderer 
than brotlier, — lover, — husband. No, 1 wilt 
not deceive you. I have, I have loved you ; I 
could have given you my heart, — now, and 
through life, it should have beat for you alone ; 
perhaps, alas! it will — but, oh ! this fatal 
tale." 

“ Hear me, fail- being, 1 will not rave to you 
with idle wildness. I h.-ive erre<l, frantically 
erred; — I have loved the early love of phrcn* 
zied passion; — but near you, i have been 
blessed, shelteringly blessed; — you know it 
well. Your calm and hallowed aspect has shell 
its peaceful glory on me, day by d.ay; till my 
love of you has been, as it were, identified with 
yet a higher; and will you, will you, at such 
an hour, abandon him who clings to your bright 
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robe, w lio asks to live with you, and be at rest ? 
Maria, my earthly haj)piness, my bliss eternal, 
all that J may be here and hereafter, hangs on 
your answering lip. Nay —not yet — you shall 
iu>t yet say no. Picture Mie again a wanderer, 
again an oiileasl, a lone, a blighted thing; 
■— jue, whom mercy has turned from — for 
viiom her tlove-like eyes arc clo.scd. ^^y evil 
angel i;. here; —he listens for your answer, and 
fills tlie cu|i of woe, and scatters thickly in the 
poison ol'despair.” 

“ Alas ! this is but raving— sinful raving:— 
-pe.;l. not thus to me— you were tlie preserver 
Ol , y life.” 

“■ Oh ! name not that; if it is alone to grati¬ 
tude lor lil'e preserved 1 owe your sweet avowal, 
to the wiiids I give it, and will study to forget 
the sounil. - - Again, I ask, give me but hope, a 
ray, a distant gleam of promised happiness — 

1 have no wild, romantic, ardent wishes; name 
but the period of my penance, I will do it all — 
months, years, I will serve for you at virtue’s 
shrine; and when, in the full temple, all ask 
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some tem)>oraI blessings from their gotl — yon, 
you alone will I petition ibr.” 

“ I am not used to tliis. I am a plain, fond, 
untaught girl. I tell you truly, I have loved 
you, and if God wills that we should meet again, 
you then may see how well. It is late — Fare¬ 
well.” 

I took the offered hand, and kissed it with u 
trembling tenderness, as if it were (it was) some 
sacred thing. 

Yes, said my joyous spirit, she loves me — 
ah ! thus it is with innocence. Ye sinners of 
the world, when guilt sits heavy at your heart— 
when sufferings and remorse bow down your 
wounded spirits—I tell you, go not to the proudly 
good; to those, who warned alone by fear, treail 
stbrnly in the narrow path; but seek \he inno¬ 
cent young, or the repentant old ; their hands 
are, as hands from heaven, stretched out still. 

A fine strong light of happy hoi>e shone 
bright around me; all my resolves were quickly 
taken; the journey home—the joy, the tender 
love of pardoning parents — the freely open heart 
of a loving sister— the quickly passing year — 
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the return of tJie Cecils, and the renewal oTmy 
suit — consenting parents, and the day that 
should make her mine — the forest scene, the 
holy place, the holy words— 1 was too happy ; 
these things all swam before me in the wakeful 
night. 

One only day remained for me to pass in Na¬ 
ples. Mr. Cecil had most earnestly requested 
that I would not call to take leave— 1 had pro¬ 
mised I would not. Still I tliought I might in¬ 
nocently contrive a last, and loving gaze upon 
the form of ^laria; and in the evening 1 took a 
large sailing boat, and went upon the water. 
I'^ar off I went, and glided on the bosom of the 
tranquil bay, and looked around on all the plea¬ 
sant shores, dear to me from their own beauty; 
from the delightful climate; but doubly dear 
because Mari^Vs eyes had rested on them, Ma¬ 
ria’s tongue had praised their beauty, and to 
me, and with me, she had wandered in these 
lovely scenes. Her arm had rested upon mine, 
and I had seen her smile on playful children, 
and heard her sigh when the wretched passed 
her by. 
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And now, I'roin alar, I saw Jier on tlie ter¬ 
race — enough, to see the outline —1)10111017 
lillcd up the portrait. 

The garden hat of while Italian cliip, roiinil 
like the peasant girls, and the mild e3'es, aiul 
dark brown curls beneath, and the light suni- 
nier capucin of muslin, and the ribands green 
that tied it careless on: — beautiful angel! — how 
dared 1 hope that God would give me such a 
favored child. That eve, at least, 1 thought 
thee mine; that tve perhaps thy heart beat 
pityingly', and lovingly, and hopefully, for the 
worthless Osman. We both of us looked at the 
same glorious scene — both saw tliat set of sun. 
Had some bold painter, witli imitative liie, 
but feeble power, thrown such a scene on can¬ 
vas, the connoisseur had cried “Unnatural.” — 
Jewelled mosaic was that marbled sky, of every 
gorgeous hue we know, and thousands name¬ 
less; and broad, and bright the setting rays 
spread up behind transparent, and were lost in 
upper air; and then it changed; lower and 
lower sunk the great orb, going to where it is 
worshipped; and the sky became the biilliuut 
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yellow of the topaz; again it softened; ainbei, 
pale amber, was the hue in which, as I turned 
to gaze, I caught, for the last time, the floating 
figure of Maria. 

The breeze blew soft — the mariners sung 
their evening hymn most cheerily — pathos at 
every close ; but yet most happy was the sound. 

“ It is a fine night for a sail, Senhor,” said 
the Padrone; “ shall we stretch out of the bay ?’ 
A night sail had been so commonly my pastime, 
that it was his wont to ask this. “ Yes and 
to myself I thought, that I would thus wear out 
the night, and watch the stars, and listen to 
the waves. We had just cleared the ba}', when 
suddenly it fell quite calm, and the sail fla^iped 
heavily, and the sailors lowered it with laughs 
ings, and asked me if I would let them sleep till 
the morning breeze. I did not like the idea of 
giving them a long and tiresome row, so bade 
them do as they would: they smoked, and sung, 
and told their little tales, and, at length, I heard 
no sound but the breathing of tired men, thank¬ 
fully sleqtiiig. For a long time I continued lying 
recumbent, with my eyes fixed on tliosc distant 
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worlds, of which we shall know more hereafter. 
At length I murmured my confessions mourn¬ 
fully ; and poured my thanksgivings, and 
breathed my prayer, and felt forgiven, and felt 
ho))e, and thought of home without a fear, 
and then of fair Maria, attired as my bride, 
and kneeling with me at the altar ; and seldom 
in my life have I sunk more happily or con¬ 
fidingly to rest. 

Quick treadings awakened me: above me 
was the livid Moor; the lurbancd Algerine ; his 
knee was pressed upon my body; one bare and 
nervous arm grasped fiercely at my throat, and 
with the other he held a naked scimitar, and 
menaced death — but he did not slay. — A 
dusky slave brought iron manacles, and chains. 
I was a captive, and to the Moor. 

“ Allah Ackbar ” — “ Allah Ackbar,’' w:is 
the loud shout; and the poor mariners of Na¬ 
ples wailed bitterly; and I was bound and 
dumb. 

They rowed us rapidly away, and their other 
boat kept close to us ; and they were tawny men, 
with small skull-caps of red, and no hair but 
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the ferocious moustache; and necks naked and 
bull like; and the butts of pistols, and the hilts 
of dafffjors stuck out from their girdles ; and 
they laughed as they rose to their oars, and 
shouted, as in chorus, “ Allah Ackbar.” 

In the pale grey hour of early dawn we came 
along side a large armed vessel. A golden 
flower pot, with green and yellow roses, was 
painted on its stern; a flag, blood-red, with 
the half-moon embroidered on it, hung calmly 
floating above; and as we came upon the deck, 
the crew were rising from dieir rest; and some 
were combing out the beard ; some curling 
the moustaches; some anointing the shaven 
head; some lifting water, and performing the 
prescribed ablutions; and they looked up at us, 
as we were driven forward, with mocking grins, 
and cruel eyes, and a contemptuous hate. All 
chained and wretched as I was, a something- 
novel in this sight, a something rettlizing old 
descriptions, moved me to a kind of secret 
pleasure; and now the light broke brighter, 
and one voice, loud, deep, and mellow, was lifted 
up, and you could not hear any sound beside, 
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were it even the rustle of n sprmeiit; once my 
chains clanked, and eyes glared on me, and 
I held tliem still. In the short call, m\ 
ear caught six times repeated the “ Allah Ack- 
bar,” and I could distinguish “ Mahomed 
Resoul Allah," and “ la lllah Illalah" — “ la 
Illah Illalah;” and the Moors all rose, and 
stood with naked feet, and with the open hands 
of peaceful salutation, and they raised them to 
their shoulders, a^d crossed them on their 
bodies, and silently, or, with soft under voice, 
they prayed after their leader; and they burst 
out at each pause with the loud Ameen : and 
eight times they prostrated themselve.s, and 
with their foreheads humbly presseil the deck. 
The black slave, .and the Aga, in his full turban, 
side by side, and their faces all turned to the 
sacred Mecca. Deeply the scene impressed me. 
1 felt as the great painter, when a prisoner 
among banditti, that it were a sight to charm 
away for a moment the sense of misery. As 
my eyes restetl on the groupe, methought one 
lace was known to me; large moustaches of 
a thick bristly red, ovcrshadowotl, in part, a 
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month hideous witli a broken tooth; one eve 
was halt-closed, the other scowled sullenly be- 
ncatli the turban-folds; the blue collarless Turk¬ 
ish vest showed a thick strong neck; and broad 
herculean shoulders spread with a bursting 
strength beneath; a leg of vast proportions 
pillared the giant frame, and his voice was like 
no other, and his salaamings and prostrations 
were done with clumsy, reluctant effort 1 
could not be mistaken: it was the Lisbon rob¬ 
ber — the violator — he that murdered the fair 
girl. 

The prayers were no sooner over than w'e 
captives were summoned to the j)oop. The 
Rais was a *hort, tliin, pale, cruel looking 
man. The deck was crowded; but there were 
no sounds, save alternately his voice, and tliat of 
his interpreter, and the trembling replies of a 
poor Neapolitan taken with me, who spoke the 
Lingua Franca, and then, at times, a long 
pause, aiul the gurgle of water os the snake- 
like pipe was slowly updrawn. The result of 
this was the taking off of my chains, and an 
assurance tliat, when my ransom was paid, I 
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sliould go free, and a promise of freedom i’oi- 
those taken with me, provided I would pay their 
ransom, to which I agreed; and there came to 
me a cunning looking interpreter, and lie gave 
me a place, and a carpet, separate from the 
other prisoners; and gave me coHee and 
bread, and squatted inquisitively by ni}’ side. 
During the ilay I could gel no privacy—no rest. 
I had no power to think of my sitiiiition, and, 
in the course of it, I witnessed a strange scene 
of Turkish despotisn). There was a sudden 
tumult, and loud cries, and all hurried olf; 
and they dragged with them the renegade. 

He had struck, it seemed, llic black cook, 
and had overset the food, and insulted the se- 
rang. Again all was silence, as, amitl the 
hushed crowd, the two accusers told their tiilti; 
a muttered something fell from the })risoner, but 
the dead silence awed him, and he felt fear, and 
the saviige eye looked apprehension. I'lie 
Rais drew' up his smoke calmly and slow, and 
the long gurgle eclioed loud; and then a still 
smile just ptissed across his face, and lie gave 
a motion with ills hand, and they tied Uie 
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prisoner's arms heliincl liim, arid pressed him 
into a kneeling posture ; and a large African 
came forward, aiul his eyes rolled whitej and 
he raised the shining blade, and the hideous 
head foil to the death stroke, and sea water 
was thrown upon the bloody spot; and 
the huge body was cast into the ocean, and 
the fierce head stuck upon a fixed spike on the 
tleck, and all dispersed, arid waslicd their 
hands, arid gathered round the mats and 
trays, and dipped tlieir hands into their messes, 
and langhetl as tfiey looketi up at the grisly 
warning. 

To me the sight gave food for woiul^-ing 
thought. Justice had been delayed; but the 
eye of heaven hrid followed the shedder of 
blood. PuriiSliment had, like a blood-hound 
with a wounded limb, tracked him unceasingly, 
anti found hint! in a deri among violent and 
cruel spirits, like his own, where he had 
thouglit himself secure. Nothing had more 
iistonished me, than the suddenness of the exe¬ 
cution; scarce'two tnirintes elapsed from the 
wave of the Ratsf hand to the deatli, and there 
\ 
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was no iniplorinsi', no striig-glr. Still un a lotl;^t 
beast, cncircletl by tlreaded lire, lie kneeled 
mechanically to the jiressiiiff hand, and pive 
his bowed neck to the expected swonl. 

It really was a scene of beifiiiling beaii'y, when 
we ran into the harbour of Algiers, atul so 
many white houses, and minarets, and domes, 
and oildetl ereseeiits rising over thi-m, lay 
spread before us, and we saw behind them a 
jireeii plain, all tfiirden aiul orange <riuve>, with 
little villas sheltered in them, and behind, in the 
llir back ground, mountains of Affiea. i did 
lianlly regret eaptivii}’: it would be short, f 
ielt certain, and, li om the received ojiinlon that 
1 was rich, woiiltl be madeea'v. if not jileasant, 
to me. It was a strange sitiiaiivm to have been 
in, and there were a thousand liirms, and objects 
new,'to fill the mind’s pieliire gallery, anil give 
it ii)od I'or idle thought in alter moments. 

Many things determined me for the present 
to retain the name of Alvarez, and the comliiion 
of a wealthy traveller ifom .Spanish America. 
Jn the first place, I had leit, in that name, ample 
funds in a bank at Naples, wbieh might answer 
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i)i< iiiiiiifc'diatcilcniaiid for tlie ransom oi’inyselt', 
Mild iny l)oat’s crow. In the seconti, as it 
'vas only to the I'amily of Cecil that my real 
name, and nij’ strange adventures, had become 
known. 1 did not clioose to tlu'ovv myself on an 
Kngli.s;i consul, tiiul enter on so much humi¬ 
liating I Nnlanation with a stranger. The inter¬ 
preter. on landing, took me to the house of a 
lean .h-v; spectacles he wore, things that sat 
f'i<rwa!(l on his prominent nose, and which he 
lookt'il tl'.rough tir over, as elo.se attention or 
nnick .suspfeion succeeded to each other, in his 
acute lint I'esthiss mind. lie was a man of 
si\’v, hi' eyes were keen, and bright, and 
glass'.- ; his hcarii black ; a black that never 
would grow gre\. tl’.at shone cold, aiul was 
pe.'iked. I ie wore a rimless cap of rusty black, 
and a robe of thread-bare blue, and he was 
sallow. Yacoob was bis name ; over and over 
again he cpicstioncd the interpreter, and the 
Nca|)olitan boatman, and then me, through 
them both. At length he passed into an iimef 
room, and wc heard the .sounds of locks and 
creaking hinges, and he came forth again with 
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silver, and counted slowly out tlie siini I 
wanted, and look iny bill, 'riien he named 
his ow n jrardeu house, and begffed me to hii e it 
of him till the I’cturn of the galley from Najiles 
with the ransoms: and he tendered all services 
bowingly: and 1 was soon installed in a pretty 
garden, with a tall linie-lrce, and with spread¬ 
ing almonds; with shade and grass ; with 
flowers: a fountain: a cobl hall: aiul a tirrace 
rook whereon to lie, and coinimine with the 
stars. 

In one thing I was rather fiisa^oiiUed: as 
1 was a captive, although of rank, it was mU 
allowed to me to pass tbrih from my green 
prison, except lor a short walk w ith the Jew, 
or the interpreter. Here I could see little ol 
all that I had deemed would be .so piclui escjue, 
and striking, in the inaniifci's and the costumes of 
the Moors, We only met the barc.-bo.somed 
peasant with torn vest and ragged turban, as 
he drove his ass laden with fruit, to the ba/aai-. 
Even he passed us with a haughty, unyielding 
air : but, whenever we heard the shulHing clang¬ 
ing tread f)l the loose-slippered 'I'lirk. ur llu* 
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liurse tramp of the Moorish soldier, we were 
fain to ste}) on one sitle; and, if wc passed, in 
our patli, veiled women, walking to the tombs, 
wc durst not even heuid oiii' eyes to guess at their 
hidden ibrnis. Still the fortnight ran by busily, 
nay, happily; my every thought was rosy 
coloured bright — Ijome, reconciliation, and 
marriage with Maria Cecil. 

One evening, as 1 sat lounging on the 
Divan, the little black slave, whom they had 
left to serve me, was presenting coffee, and the 
long pipe, *IHiicli, as a passe letups, I had learned 
to smoke, was just taken IVom the lip, that I 
might taste it; when Yacool) came hurrying in, 
not as usual, with the slow respect, and the }>ut- 
olV pa])ooshes*, but furious; his glassy eyes 
gleaming with the lire of rage; he beat down 
the collee ciij), and broke it; he plucked away 
my pipe; ho bent down, and caught up his 
slipper, and struck me with it on the face witli 
frantic violence. I was powerless from sur¬ 
prise, and 1 bled profusely, and when I raised 
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my eyes above my sliieldiii^ anii, I saw tlic in¬ 
terpreter tvilli jMoorisli soldiers, wiio seized me 
laiiffliiitg, and led me I'ortli. ^'acoob walketl 
hurriedly by us the whole way back to the city. 
“ My monies, my monies, you Christian dog; 
you robber. Well spake my Itrother Benjamiu, 
never trust them, the dogs, the dogs.” And 
he came nearer, and spate upon me; and the 
soldiers laughed at him, and me. “ Your mo¬ 
nies !it Naples ! you have no tnonies. No one 
knows you; you have robbed me.” It was in 
vain 1 spoke i in vain I said there must be 
.some mistake ; vain I spoke of Venice, and 
my we.-ilth llierc: he was ileaf, and would not 
hear me. At last the hurrying stejis of the 
urging guard brought us to the palace of 
the Dey. 

A large, fat, one-eyed man he was, with a 
green lurhan, and a crimson vest; and umnhcrs 
of well-dressed NIoors thronged round him, and 
the hall was llllcd witli sturdy warlike men. 

I Ic lield his roflfec uiUouchcd in his hand ; and 
he took his pipe from Ids inoulli, while the 
mlci|'.reter informed Idin ol this matter; anti the 
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okl Jew was restless, now in low jirostration to 
the Dev, and now in !j:e.stm'es of aiiOTV menace 
towards me. ^\'hcIl he had fairly heard it all, 
lie sliook with heavy laughter; the duped Jew 
was a something that tickled his Turkish fancy : 
•still, as he joked, he motioned with his hand, and 
some black slaves drew near, and threw me 
ilown, anil my feet were put between the cord, 
anil the stall'; aiid I'asteneil, and drawn Jiigh, and 
then severely they baslinai'vetl me, and nature 
spoke out in cries and groan.s, which I could 
not repress; thence 1 was carried to a largo 
khan, where there lodged many white slaves ; 
and they jmt a ring about my legr, and hung a 
chain thereto of twenty-live pounds weight; and 
strijn)ing me of the elothos I wore, they gave 
me a jacket aiul trow.sers of a coar.se black stuffj 
and laid me upon ilirty straw; and threw me a 
l»i)rtion of black bread; and left me in bitter- 
nes.s, and darkness, and despair. 

“ 1 was no longer oven possessed of that 
character of worth in the eyes of IVToorish mas¬ 
ter, or Christian slave, wliich thousands of the 
miserable snU'erers still enjoyed. Pity turned 
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away iu utter disrogavd from one, who had 
sought freedom, and a fortnight’s ease, by 
swindling. 1 fodtid no syiApathy around — I 
was alone, ev^ here; and now it was no in¬ 
dulgent solitude-—capdvity — the lashtod 
— the travibg <£>hunger—and the be<l of filth 
cut off for ever'from all chaqce of rescue or 
escape. Now, that I wonld have gone to my 
home, it .bad fied lae like a vision of the night 
—now, that I would have chosen good, it would 
seem my hour of grace liad passed away. What 
a night I passed! What nights — what days— 
for they were many, ere 1 could leave the straw 
wlierein 1 lay! At lenglh I could hobble witli 
a tender foot, and was driven forth with the 

others; we were taken daily three miles into 

% 

the country, where it wal our task to clear out 
the foul bed of a large empty reservoir,—a kind 
of lake, which was to be refilled for the pleasure 
of the Dey. 

Here, in the burning sun, they made us strip, 
and descending into the pond, #e brought up 
the Mack, thick, sdnking mod in our arms, 
heaped up; and preswd against onr Imsnms. If 
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to any liunian being such toil is bitterly de¬ 
grading, judge what it was to me — a youth 
of faniil}-, and fortune, of gentle breeding, 
cradled in a mother’s closet; a thing to be close 
to her at every hour, and rocked by her alone 
to sleep; a man of luxurious habits; a senti- 
menbil wanderer ; all wild enthusiasm; and 
jjoetry iny daily food. What did f, you ask ? 

— Did I strike back when the slave-whip fell on 
me ?— Did I seek the means of self-destruction? 

— Did I mourn, and sicken, and pine away ? 
Not so; iny mind sunk with my condition, — 
sunk low; I toiled, and cursed, but yet I la¬ 
boured subinissivel}'. I pressed eagerly for my 
scanty portion of black bread, and exulted with 
the others, when a few deca 3 'ed olives were added 
as a boon; and I bowed down, with the others, to 
the earth, whenever the Dey came out to look at 
bis gardens, and, with them,-1 shouted, “ Long 
live our lord am! master, Muley Abdalla.” Beg- 
gareil of all that made life valuable, I j’et was con¬ 
tent to live, for I teareil to die. I speak not of 
Ih e fear of cowards ; for in battle, or in perilous 
encounter; with hot bl<HHl, and mind excited, 

voi,. j. V 
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few perhaps would have borne a better part; 
but here I felt, although in the extremity of 
wretchedness, the truth of that mighty master’s 
verse:— 

“ The weariest, and most loathed worldly life. 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 

and thus 1 bore with my chains and stri{)es. 

It chanced one morning, as the Dey rode 
past us, that he was struck by my form, and 
features; he sent to me an officer,’and 1 was 
called, all soiled, and drip[)ing from my muddy 
labours, and told that if I would only assume 
the turban, and turn Mahuinelan, 1 sliould be 
received into the 'I’lirkish guard, and might 
make my fortune. “ No,” I said, “ I was born, 
and would die a Christian.” 'I'hcy bade me 
think of it, and answer on tlie morrow; and 
again, that'night, I went home to the locked and 
crowded khan, the filthy straw, the scanty black 
bread; the noisome stenches, and the constant 
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quarreling of the (jueruious Italian slaves. How 
many openings of better fortune, brighter 
chances, future escape, this proposal opened 
to me! “ Only,” mehought, “ only to bow 

down in the house of Rinimon, and to keep my 
heart still i'or the God of my fathers.” It daz¬ 
zled me as I thought upon it. The sleek war- 
horse ; the aianed ease; the life of observation ; 
the study of their tongue, and customs ; and the 
crowning moment of eseaj)e hereafter, when the 
eye of vigilance was closed upon my action. 
But lecollections of a thousand disregarded 
things came crowding forward. The small, old 
church of Dibdin, and the black yew-tree, and 
ihe grey martyred lady; Vernon too ; his voice, 
as he read the Sunday lessons ; the sacramental 
bread *S[ had first taken from his nervous hand; 
the })ious tremor of his voice: and the reve¬ 
rential feeling with which I put my lip to the 
sacred cuj). Edward too, sainted, aiul looking 
on me — no — all w'ild anil unsettled as were 
my notions of religion, all undefined as was my 
iftnid, doubting faith, I thought upon those 
■ally da^s, and hugged my galling chains, and 
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Stretched my sore, and fettered limbs, and slept, 
upon my bed of straw, sound as a king might 
on his couch of down, or rather babe within its 
rocking bed. 

Cheerful I rose, .and strong — smiled my re¬ 
fusal out; yet spoke it j csoliite. Three times 
that day the slave-whip drew my blood ; twice 
I fell faint beneath the heavy burden of a 
weighty stone; but my heart was light, and 
presages of happiness played round my wakened 
fancy. Yes, I was now a siillerer, in some de¬ 
gree, for conscience sake. I'he temj)ter had 
been with me, and been rebitked. I might 
think again of liome, and of pure things — of 
Edwartl in his grave; of Agatha the shade; of 
Maria Cecil, a living blessing wherev^ she 
dwelt. Thus, for many months, my life rolled 
by, and in patience I possessed my soul. 
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